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Camel Filters. 

They’re not for everybody. 

(But then, they don’t try to be.) 


On his last outing, Studs Merkel 
wowed the gang with his own 
special, triple-filtered cigarette. 

Now everybody will be smoking 
special, triple-filtered cigarettes. 


. . . almost everybody 


O 1970 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Sale 





One of the noblest things a man can do 
is to do the best he can. 


Especially for those he loves. 


This business of heroes being born instead of 
made is a lot of nonsense. Chances are, even Ulysses 
would have paled at the thought of 
changing a diaper. 

The truth is it's the average guy 
who's today's real hero. 

The fellow who pays the bills, 
who's crazy about his jclly'and'jam 
faced kids,whosportmglyducksa nag 
from his ever loving wife. 

He is also a man who has enough 
life insurance to guarantee his family 


the things he wants them to have . Does he get a medal? 
You bet he does. His is the very best medal of all. It’s 
called peace-obmind. 

You can join the ranks of today's 
unsung heroes. All you have to do 
is call your New York Life Agent. 
He's a good man to know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 



For a happier life 




If everyone lived on the 
same street, a mover 
would never be late! 


But people live where they choose. And when 
they move, it could be in any direction. This 
is one of the things that distinguishes us from 
railroads, freight haulers and airlines. With 
United Van Lines you're the boss. Our "depar- 
ture point" is your present home, wherever it 
may be. Our "route" is the fastest, shortest dis- 
tance to your new address. And our "schedule" 


We do more than get you there. 

LOOK FOR US IN THE YELLOW PAGES UNOER "MOVERS" 


is set as best we can to suit your personal 
convenience United knows how important it 
is to arrive where and when we're expected. 
And nearly half a hundred people in our head- 
quarters office spend their time making sure 
we're not late. If you'd like a mover w'ho 
knows the value of an hour, make a date with 
your nearby United agent. He goes your way. 
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YUKIO M/SH/MA. the famed 
Japanese author whose bizarre 
suicide a month ago shocked 
the world, explained in a new- 
ly translated article how fit- 
ness can shape a philosophy. 

CHILDREN'S GAMES provid- 
ed Pieter Bruegel with the 
theme for a rollicking 1 6 ih-ccn- 
tury masterpiece, and art his- 
torian Alexander Eliot with 
grist for a sporting critique. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Down the dusty main street of Liv- 
ingston. Mont. (pop. 6,783) one high 
noon not so long ago — or so the story 
is told— marched grimly the man whose 
byline appears on page 40 of this is- 
sue of SI. He was holding a gun square- 
ly in the back of another of our oc- 
casional contributors: Jim Harrison, 
poet, author and thoroughly convinc- 
ing Western bandit. Spotting a tour- 
ist, our first author thrust the gun into 
his hand with the harsh command: 
“Keep this man covered while I get 
the sheriff,” and disappeared around 
the comer. At which point our second 
author took off in the opposite direc- 
tion, leaving the poor dude with an un- 
loaded gun, a reeling mind and no sher- 
iff anywhere in sight. 

The fact that two SI contributors 
were involved in any such moment of 
madcap has no editorial significance 
beyond the fact that the first of them 
is a man of unquenchable spirit. At 
31, handsome Tom McGuane smiles 
frequently, as if he finds much amuse- 
ment in the world he sees. And well 
he may. Sportsman, writer and man 
to be envied, McGuane spends half 
his year enjoying himself on a modest 
spread in Montana whose minimum 
upkeep allows him ample time to fish 
for trout, shoot at Hungarian partridge 
and explore the joys of the outdoors 
in the company of such artistic friends 


McGUANE: SOMETHING TO SMILE ABOUT 



as Harrison. Comes the cold weather, 
he moves to Florida to pursue bone- 
fish, tarpon and permit from a house 
that is no more than a long cast from 
some of Hemingway’s favorite haunts. 
(Indeed. Hemingway himself is one of 
McGuane’s favorite haunts.) 

Those who know — professional 
guides — rate McGuane as an excellent 
fisherman. But what excites us is that 
he writes as well as he fishes. “I al- 
ways wanted to be a writer,” he says. 
’’And from Beebe, Hemingway, Tur- 
genev and Thoreau 1 discovered that 
adventure and joblessness might be by- 
products of such a career.” 

The joblessness part was easy. Af- 
ter attending Michigan State, where 
he edited the literary magazine, and 
Yale, where he earned a Master of 
Fine Arts degree in playwriting and 
dramatic literature, McGuane spent 
happy hours writing, hunting and fish- 
ing in Ireland, Spain and Italy. The in- 
come that he derived was negligible. 
In 1966 he won a Wallace Stegner Fel- 
lowship at Stanford, which sustained 
him briefly, but soon he was broke 
again in Bolinas, Calif. 

It was there that he wrote a novel 
called The Sporting Club, a sort of hunt- 
ing-camp orgy with belly laughs that 
met with almost instant critical acclaim 
and has been made into a movie, 
which will soon be released. Mc- 
Guane’s next book — The Bushwacked 
Piano — is coming out in March and 
also has been bought by the movies. 
Meanwhile, McGuane continues to 
commute between Montana and Key 
West, occasionally offering us insight- 
ful pieces such as the one in this issue. 
He is also having a bonefish skiff built 
to his own specifications — McGuane's 
sole bow to sudden solvency. 

"A life of writing, travel and sport 
is essentially a daydream I entertained 
before I was 10," says McGuane. ’’I 
have not had to give it up.” 

All we can do is urge him to keep 
on dreaming. 
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The aging cellars of the old stone winery. 

The Christian Brothers, Napa Valley, California 


"A more careful choice of grapes 
and casks gives every sip of this aged 
brandy its smoother; mellower quality" 

tefeui ?sc. 

I Cellarmaster 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


THE FORESTS' PRIME EVIL 

It has never been a secret that snow- 
mobiles are somewhat noisier than a 
snowfall but, despite quivering eardrums 
and shattered nerves, little has been done 
to alleviate the problem. One reason is 
the juvenile aspect of snowmobiling: 
noise gives a feeling of power, and si- 
lent snowmobiles would be as hard to 
sell as silent motorcycles. Yet you would 
think snowmobilers might have second 
thoughts about all that noise after hear- 
ing (if they still can) of a study con- 
ducted by Canada's National Research 
Council, which says that not only hear- 
ing but safety, too, is jeopardized by 
the noise of the machines. The NRC 
says a snowmobile rider cannot possibly 
hear an automobile horn 10 yards away 
and adds that permanent auditory dam- 
age may result from regular daily use 
of a snowmobile at full throttle. 

The Research Council claims that 
noise levels could be cut in half in some 
snowmobiles if they were equipped with 
a muffler, a silencer on the carburetor 
air intake and an extended engine cowl- 
ing. "It is our opinion," the study con- 
cludes, "that noise reduction could be 
achieved in a production model . . . with- 
out excessive penalty to mechanical per- 
formance or cost." 

Snowmobile manufacturers have yet 
to flood the public with machines in- 
corporating the Canadian group's sug- 
gestions, but this docs not mean that 
everybody is ignoring the noise problem. 
No. sir. A company in Michigan is 
proudly pushing an electric horn it has 
manufactured for use on snowmobiles 
with 12-volt batteries. It is "the loudest 
electric horn available to the snowmobile 
industry,” says a press release, with "ap- 
proximately 1 37 decibels of sound at four 
inches." Hopefully, cars will be more 
than four inches from the horn, but in 
case you were wondering how loud 1 37 
decibels is, 130 is supposed to be the 
threshold of painful and possibly dam- 
aging sound. A pneumatic drill 10 feet 
away registers in the 90s; the sound 


level in a boiler factory is about 97. 

Happy snowmobiling. We said, happy 
snowmobiling. 

SPIN-OFF 

The obvious signs of pollution arc not 
always the only bad things that hap- 
pen. A 5V4-inch brook trout caught re- 
cently in Michigan had a distorted 
body— its backbone, belly and sides all 
crimped in like a balloon that has been 
twisted— because of a metal ring from 
a pop-top can that apparently had 
slipped over the fish’s head when it was 
a tad and had restricted its midsection 
as it tried to grow to maturity. A sad 
and ugly thing to see. 

NOW TO OMAHA 

A few weeks ago (Scorecard, Nov. 23) 
it was reported that Ben Kerncr was try- 
ing to get Franklin Miculi's San Fran- 
cisco Warriors to play half their home 
games in St. Louis. Now word from Ne- 
braska says that people there are trying 
to get Mieuli to make a 100% shift to 
Omaha. The Omaha group, which in- 
cludes Mayor Eugene Leahy, has told 
Mieuli it will guarantee an advance sale 
of 2,600 season tickets, or about $500.- 
000. This supposedly is more than the 
total grossed by three NBA teams last 
season. Rent for the 9.046-scat city au- 
ditorium would be about $70,000 less 
than the Warriors arc now paying to 
play in three different sites around the 
San Francisco Bay Area. There would 
also be obvious economies in travel costs. 
Mayor Leahy estimated that total sav- 
ings for the Warriors could be $300,000. 

By coincidence, Mieuli and his War- 
riors were in Omaha in December for 
an NBA game (they lost to Cincinnati 
1 24-1 1 3 ). The crowd was a disappointing 
2,765. However, the game was competing 
with Monday night pro football and the 
Ali-Bonavena fight, and Omaha's atten- 
tion was not so much on live basketball 
as it was on televised football and box- 
ing. Local people insist that an Omaha 
team, or an area franchise that would 


play home games in cities like Lincoln. 
Kansas City, Sioux City and Dcs Moines, 
would be certain to make money. Since 
a major factor in keeping Mieuli from 
making the shift is the comedown in mov- 
ing from his beloved, sophisticated San 
Francisco to home-folks Omaha, that 
is of the utmost importance. Sometimes 
money can overcome sentiment. 

DOWNHILL ALL THE WAY 

During the non-snow off season. Hank 
Tauber, coach of the U.S. Women's Al- 
pine ski team, put his charges on a strict 
two-week diet. Women Alpine skiers 
tend to be sturdy and sturdiness has a 
way of slipping into plumpness, but Tau- 
ber said the purpose of the diet was 
only to put his racers at their best in- 
dividual weight so that they would be 
stronger, more agile and more alert and 
thus gain maximum benefits from dry- 
land conditioning. The diet, prescribed 
and supervised by Dr. Fred Schoonmak- 
cr. chief of cardiovascular surgery at St. 
Luke's Hospital in Denver, follows: 

Women's Alpine Team Training Diet 

Diet is for two weeks only. Abstain 
from everything not included and be sure 



to eat all of what is assigned rather than 
do without. No eating between meals. 
No alcoholic beverages. All vegetables 
without butter. Salads without oil. Lean 
parts of meat. Eggs should be poached 
or boiled. Coffee black. Tea clear. Basis 
of diet is chemical, and normal energy 
is maintained while reducing. Quantities 
are not important except as indicated. 
Monday Breakfast: Grapefruit, one 

continued 
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AIIY 3 STEREO IP's or 

WITH ABSOLUTELY NO OBLIGATION 



42745 WOODSTOCK- 

Soundtrack (3 records) 
Cotil LP 




44753 TRAFFIC-John 
Barleycorn Must Die 
UniAr IP, 8TR, CASS 



One Day At A Time 
Vangu LP. 8TR, CASS 


; mr 


16759 TCHAIKOVSKY 

-1812 Overture 
Mercu LP. 8TR, CASS 



3*367 SOCARLOAF 
Liber LP. 8TR. CASS 







67509 GRASSROOTS 

More Golden Grass 
Ounhi LP. 8TR, CASS 


1 ‘ 

12286 OUSCHENES 
RECORDER QUARTET 
Baroq LP 



17263 GREGORIAN 



42673 LED ZEPPELIN 


44712 MIDNIGHT COI 
BOY-Soundtrack 
UniAr LP. 8TR, CASS 


44381 MYSTIC MOODS 
ORCH. -English 
Muffins 

Phili LP. 8TR. CASS 



I k 

30618 DIANA ROSS 
Motow LP, 8TR. CASS 



66595 BOBBY 
SHERMAN -Here 
Comes Bobby 
Metro LP. 8TR. CASS 




42704 CROSBY. 
STILLS, NASH 8. 
YOUNG-Deja Vu 
Allan LP. 8TR, CASS 



17008 MESSIAH 

(3 record set) 
Phili LP 


Ounhi LP. 8TR, CASS 


RarEa LP. 8TR, CASS 



38359 IKE & TINA 
TURNER-Come 

Together 

Liber LP. 8TR, CASS 



44728 FERRANTE & 
TEICHER Play 
Midnight Cowboy 
UniAr LP. 8TR, CASS 



43860 ERROLL GAR- 

NER-Feeling Is 
Believing 

Mercu LP.8TR.CASS 



48794 BEVERLY 
SILLS Sings Morart 
& Strauss 
ABC LP. 8TR. CASS 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA-The World’s Largest Record and Tape Club 










TO BUY ANYTHING EVER! 


Yes, take your pick of these great hits right now. Choose any 3 Stereo LPs (worth up to $20.94) or any 1 Stereo Tape (cartridge 
or cassette, worth up to $6.98) FREE ... as your welcome gift from Record Club of America when you join at the low lifetime 
membership fee of $5.00. Also, you can give Gift Memberships to friends or relatives along with the free selections. We make this 
amazing offer to introduce you to the only record and tape club offering guaranteed discounts of 33 Vj% to 79% on all labels— 
with no obligation or commitment to buy anything ever. As a member of this one-of-a-kind club you will be able to order any record 
or tape commercially available, on every label— including all musical preferences: jazz, rock, classical, country & western, opera, 
popular, soul, foreign, etc. No automatic shipments, no cards to return. We ship only what you order. Money back guarantee if 
not satisfied. 



SCORECARD continued 


or two eggs, tea or coffee. Lunch : Two 
eggs, tomatoes, tea or coffee. Dinner. 
Two eggs, combination salad, one piece 
dry toast, grapefruit, tea or coffee. 
Tuesday - Breakfast: Same. Lunch : Two 
eggs, grapefruit, tea or coffee. Dinner: 
Steak, olives, celery, cucumber, toma- 
toes, lettuce, tea or coffee. 

Wednesday Breakfast: Same. Lunch: 
Two eggs, spinach, tea or coffee. Din- 
ner: Two lamb chops, celery, cucumber, 
tomatoes, tea or coffee. 

Thursday Breakfast: Same. Lunch: 
Same as Wednesday. Dinner: Two eggs, 
cottage cheese, cabbage, one piece dry 
toast, tea or coffee. 

Friday Breakfast: Same. Lunch: Same 
as Thursday. Dinner: Steak, celery, cu- 
cumber, tomatoes, tea or coffee. 
Saturday Breakfast: Same. Lunch: Fruit 
salad (put anything in it and eat as much 
as you want), tea or coffee. Dinner: Same 
as Friday. 

Sunday Breakfast: Same. Lunch: Cold 
chicken, tomatoes, grapefuit. Dinner: 
Chicken, tomatoes, grapefruit, carrots, 
cabbage, tea or coffee. 

Repeat for a second week. Weight 
should drop about 20 pounds. 

COLOR 

When the National Hockey League 
abandoned sober black skates in favor 
of more garish hues (Scorecard, Oct. 
5), it shattered tradition. Now such rad- 
ical departures have taken another bas- 
tion: major league baseball, or at least 
the version of major league baseball 
played in Philadelphia. Granted, Charlie 
Finley's Athletics have been wearing eye- 
popping gold-and-grcen uniforms and 
white shoes for years now, but Charlie 
makes so much noise his uniforms are 
hardly noticed. On the other hand, al- 
most anything stands out in Philadel- 
phia, which is why this particular in- 
novation is so important. 

It began last spring when someone 
on the Phillies decided that conventional 
baseball shoes were stiff and tended to 
inhibit running. He asked a West Ger- 
man shoe manufacturer for help. Sens- 
ing a vast new market, the elves in the 
Black Forest turned out a baseball shoe 
that was not only lighter and more flex- 
ible, but utilized soccer-type cleats for 
use on artificial surfaces. And while they 
were at it, der elves made up a pair in a 
gleaming Burgundy red. That caught the 
eye of Bill Giles, the promotion-mind- 
ed vice-president of the Phils, who de- 


cided that red shoes would be just the 
thing to top off (all right, bottom off) 
the Phillies’ red-accented uniform. 

Not to be outdone, the Baltimore Ori- 
oles made their move. The Orioles, who, 
despite being world champions, are 
somewhat overlooked in their home city 
(instead of attending ball games, folks 
there tend to go off to watch oysters be- 
ing shucked or crabs caked), have just 
about decided to wear orange shoes next 
season. Orange, one quickly realizes, is 
more or less the dominant hue in the 
plumage of the avian, or real-life. Ori- 
oles. Who'll be next? The Yankees? 
Maybe in red, white and blue pinstripes? 

ITS OWN REWARD 

It’s been a hard year on coaches— at 
least 25 major college football coaches 
have retired, resigned or been fired — 
but in one small corner of athletic en- 
deavor coaching has proved a blissful 
experience. Here, verbatim, is a letter 
from a small soccer player to his coach: 
“Dear Mr. Bick: 

“You have been very nice to the 
team. And we lost the first game to 
the Roadrunncrs 7-0 and we lost the 
second game to the Dusters 2-1 and 
then we won the third game 1-0 
and we lost to the Jagurs 7-2 and 
then we tied the Roadrunncrs 1-1 
and then we tied the Alligators 0-0 
and we lost to the Jagurs 3-1 and 
then we won to the Alligators 2-1 
and we won to the Beavers 1-0 and 
you have made us come a long 
way. And I thank you. Sincerely 
yours, Doug Bartolf.” 

OLD BLOOD AND GUTS 

And then there are other coaches. In To- 
ronto a man walking along the side of 
a hockey arena toward its entrance heard 
a coachly harangue coming from a win- 
dow over his head. It was obviously a 
pregame pep talk. “If there is any blood 
on any sweaters,” the coach cried, “it’s 
going to be on their sweaters, not on 
ours. I want you guys to cream those 
bums when they try to come down the 
boards. Really pile them into the boards 
and teach them a lesson. 1 want you to 

go out there and kick the out of 

them. I want you guys to hit these bums 
so hard they'll be scared to come back 
in the rink.” 

Appalled but fascinated, the listener 
checked the location of the window, went 
inside, found the door to the dressing 


room and waited to watch the angry war- 
riors pour forth to do battle. When the 
door opened out came a team of Pec- 
wees — boys 1 1 and 12 years old. 

RISK 

The American Medical Association has 
released details of a study on injuries in 
college football. The study, which cov- 
ered 3,019 varsity players at 44 univer- 
sities in every major conference, found 
that 46^ of all players were injured dur- 
ing the season, half of them severely 
enough to be hospitalized or out of uni- 
form for the next game. Some other find- 
ings: 

Knee injuries were the most common; 
ankle injuries were second. 

More serious injuries were incurred 
in prcscason practice than in regular- 
season games. 

The first and fourth quarters were 
much the safest; 61% of all injuries oc- 
curred in the second and third quarters. 

Highest-risk positions on offense were 
fullback and tailback. Safest on offense 
were tackle and tight end. 

Highest-risk position on defense was 
linebacker. Safest were halfbacks and 
safeties. 

A player making a tackle or a block 
was more apt to be injured than the per- 
son being tackled or blocked. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Mercury Morris of the Miami Dol- 
phins: “In practice I try to play it like 
a game. Other guys run 10 to 15 yards. 
1 score every time. 1 run away from 
guys that aren’t there, but they're going 
to be there in a game.” 

• Julius Boros, who will become resi- 
dent pro at the new country club, Aven- 
tura, near Gulfstream Park in Florida, 
suggesting a casual attitude toward the 
game: “What if your shot isn’t perfect? 
You’re out there for some fresh air, a 
good time and some exercise. No game 
is worth the agony some golfers go 
through. When you lose your temper 
after missing a shot the chances are you 
will miss the next shot, too.” 

• Rolland Todd, coach of the Portland 

Trailblazcrs, on UCLA’s Sidney Wicks: 
"I don't recall a forward coming into 
the NBA in the last 20 years who had 
the ability of Sidney Wicks. Wicks would 
fill about three vacancies on our club. 
He has been playing against NBA play- 
ers on the Los Angeles playgrounds since 
he was about 13.” end 


Pete Curry is one of the nicest guys in the neighborhood. But not for us. 


Pete is restoring his Victorian 
house, helps his wife raise four ram- 
bunctious kids, drives a 1938 Rolls 
and has lots of insurance. 

But he’s the kind of guy who 
costs you money and us profits. 

Last year Pete rewired part 
of the house himself. His kids angle 
baseballs through other people’s 
windows. He burns his leaves too 
close to the garage. Get near his 
Rolls and you wind up with an 
injured fender. We consistently 


pay him more in claims than he 
pays us in premiums. 

People like Pete are a big rea- 
son why your insurance rates have 
gone up and our profits down. So 
big that lately we’ve done a few 
things to improve the picture. 

Like parting company with 
agents who keep bringing us Pete’s 
kind of business. 

And putting new emphasis on 
our Merit Rating Plan, which 
gives policyholders with good rec- 


ords an attractive reduction in 
premiums. 

We’re looking hard for care- 
ful people — people who need pro- 
tection from the unexpected rather 
than from their own carelessness. 
We need them as much as they 
need us. 

If that’s you, INA promises 
top coverage on your home, car, 
business and life. Call your INA 
agent. You’ll find him in the 
Yellow Pages. 
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RUSHING TO 
STAKE A CLAIM 

Of the four teams that survived the scramble for Super Bowl gold, the fittest, 
fittingly, looks like the San Francisco 49ers by TEX MAULE 


T he unsung people who work in the 
pit won the pro football playoffs. 
You can forget about John Brodie 
and John Unitas. Men named Randall 
Beisler and Forrest Blue were the he- 
roes of the NFL quarterfinals. They 
cleared the way for the running backs, 
they protected the throwers and the 
victory was theirs. 

The four games, for those who like 
their football flashy, were undistin- 
guished. Dallas edged Detroit 5-0. Bal- 
timore embarrassed Cincinnati 17-0. 
Oakland slipped past Miami in the muck 
21-14. And, in the weekend’s biggest sur- 
prise, San Francisco overcame Minne- 
sota 17-14 in frigid Bloomington. The 
temperature was 9° above, the wind was 
blowing and you could get snow-blind 
crossing the stadium parking lot, but 
this didn't faze the red-hot 49crs. They 
won because they have the best offen- 
sive line in football. But then all of the 
games were won in the yard-wide strip 
that constitutes the neutral zone. 

To take them chronologically, the 
Colts won the first game because the 
old, savvy Baltimore defense predicted 
every call that Paul Brown was sending 
in to young Virgil Carter, the Bengal 
quarterback. It read the Cincinnati of- 
fense perfectly, cutting off the passes that 
Brown ordered Carter to throw and shut- 
ting off the runs that Brown ordered Car- 
ter to call. On the other hand. Johnny 
Unitas picked apart the Bengal defense 
all by his resourceful self, throwing a 45- 
yard touchdown pass to Roy Jefferson 
and a 53-yarder to Eddie Hinton. 

“This is the most imaginative team 
I’ve played on,” says Bill Curry, the Bal- 
timore center. “For the first time it's ex- 


citing to come to practice on Wednesday. 
That’s when we get our game plan. There 
is always something new, a tricky play 
or just a new play that [Coach Don] Mc- 
Cafferty is trying. He’s thinking, cre- 
ating and that’s stimulating. Heck, you 
usually don't beat anyone with trick 
plays, but even if they fail they serve a 
purpose. Ir makes you less predictable.” 

The Colts did not use that much tricky 
stuff against Cincinnati, and often when 
they did they were hurt. They ran re- 
verses to Jefferson and Hinton, plays 
that had been productive during the sea- 
son, and the Bengals shut them off for 
losses. “They were looking for the re- 
verse," Curry said ruefully. "A brain 
like Paul Brown’s will knock it out.” 

But Baltimore came up with a few 
twists that worked, even though Brown 
had seen most of them in game films. 
They used a full-house backfield, a for- 
mation in which three running backs 
line up in a row behind the quarterback, 
parallel to the line of scrimmage — in ob- 
solete terminology, the T. The Colts em- 
ployed it against the Jets two weeks ago, 
and Brown thought they had done so 
just to make him waste time practicing 
a defense for it. But the Colts used the 
same set against the Bengals. putting Jef- 
ferson, their flanker, at what used to be 
called halfback. This let them utilize his 
speed to the outside and it freed him 
from the bump-and-run. On pass plays, 
Jefferson went into motion and, since 
it’s impossible to play bump-and-run on 
a man in motion, that negated part of 
Cincinnati's pass coverage. 

Jefferson carried the ball twice from 
the full house for 12 yards, but the Colts’ 
big rusher was Norm Bulaich, a rookie 


fullback from TCU. Before the game, 
Bulaich wasn't exactly a household word. 
Not even in Baltimore. Some called him 
Bullatch, others Bullick. No one knew 
if he was Polish or Hungarian. Norm 
Bulaich (it rhymes with goulash) is of 
Yugoslavian descent, and one way he 
got so tough was by working as a pipe 
fitter in the Texas oil fields. “I don’t 
like heights,” he says. “I surely don’t, 
and that’s what the job required. One 
time I froze with fear while on the job 
and they had to send somebody up to 
take me down.” After that, Bulaich went 
below sea level to work — in the holds 
of ships. “I was a longshoreman, un- 
loading rice and barrels," he says. “It’s 
hot work. 200° is what it feels like, but 
the pay is S4 an hour, S6 if you work 
nights. I'll be back in the spring unless 
something better comes along.” 

It's apt to. The Colts may just make 
it their business to see that it does, al- 
though Bulaich doesn't see why they 
would. He was shocked to find a game 
ball in his locker last weekend. “No- 
body ever said a thing," he said. “They 
just put it in my locker. Me, I’m no 
hero, just a rookie who still makes too 
many mistakes. I’m just another guy who 
carries the ball through the holes, and 
for a long time I wasn’t doing that well." 

One of Bulaich's problems was that 
after a few early-season fumbles he be- 
gan carrying it with two hands, which 
meant he lost balance and speed, if not 
the ball. "Johnny Unitas finally told me 
to stop thinking about fumbling and just 
run,” he says. "He told me if he wor- 
ried about interceptions, they would have 
run him out of the league years ago.” Bu- 
laich gained 116 yards in 25 carries 
against Cincinnati, and he did it with 
one hand and the help of some first- 
rate trap blocking by the offensive line. 

In the second game of pro football’s 
big weekend, the Cowboys played the 
Lions in the Cotton Bow l. If ever a game 
should have been high scoring, this was 
the one. The Cowboys have good run- 

continuni 

Early in the game, all Ken Willard did was fum- 
ble, fumble, fumble but. to the Vikings' dis- 
may. he began to rumble, rumble, rumble. 





Fumble by Allie Taylor (42) on Dallas 29 marked Detroit's deepest penetration In first half. 
Greg Landry Is dropped for a safety by Jethro Pugh (75). Ball flew free after whistle. 


Mel Renfro's Interception of a tipped pass 
on the Cowboy 11 with 0:45 left assured win. 





Norm Bulaich. who gained 116 yards in his finest game as a pro. charges through hole in Bengal line after taking handoff from John Unites ( 19). 


STAKING A CLAIM rominutd 

ning backs in Duane Thomas, Walt Gar- 
rison and Calvin Hill and speedy re- 
ceivers in Bob Hayes and Reggie Ruck- 
er. Detroit has the best running quar- 
terback in the world in Greg Landry, 
excellent setbacks in Mel Farr and Ai- 
de Taylor and two wide receivers — Earl 
McCullouch and Larry Walton — who 
can match the Dallas pair. Moreover, 
the Lions' tight end, Charlie Sanders, is 
regarded by many as the best around. 

So what happened? Neither team 
scored a touchdown. The Dallas defen- 
sive line put so much pressure on Lan- 
dry that he was able to complete only 
five of 12 passes for a skimpy 48 yards. 
Farr was a negligible factor as a runner 
and the game turned, finally, on a well- 
executed 15-play Cowboy drive in the 
fourth period. 

Craig Morton, the Dallas quarterback, 
had demonstrated early on that he 
couldn't throw accurately. "I was mak- 
ing two mistakes,” he said after the game. 
"I was throwing too late and too quick. 
I should have been throwing when my 


receivers were making their breaks, but 
I waited until after the break and then I 
threw the ball too fast and off balance. 
If I had been throwing well, I think we 
might have won easily." 

The Cowboys showed their stuff in 
the last period, long after it became clear 
that Morton could not hit his receivers; 
in the third quarter he seemed to be 
throwing to taxi-squad people on the 
sideline. When he came in to run the 
ball club in the early minutes of the 
final period, he didn’t throw at all. 

At that point the Cowboys had the 
ball on their own 23-yard line and were 
leading 3-0 by virtue of a 26-yard field 
goal by Mike Clark. Since Morton had 
been ineffective as a passer — he wound 
up completing four of 18 for 38 yards — 
all of the 73,167 people in the Cotton 
Bowl knew he wouldn't be putting the 
ball in the air. The Lion defense knew 
it, too. It lined up to stop the run and 
Morton ran the ball right at them. “We 
changed our blocking patterns a bit in 
the second half," Morton said. “We 


found out we could handle them and 
we blocked straight ahead.” 

On the Cow boys' long dri\c, Morton 
used an elementary pattern of plays. His 
guards were pulling and blocking very 
well and he ran Thomas three times in 
a row. The rookie from West Texas Stale, 
who gained 135 yards in 30 carries, went 
through the left side for five yards, over 
right guard for six, wide to the left for 
13. Then Morton faked a quick toss 
and sent Garrison over right guard on 
a trap for six. He made the same fake 
on the next play. Garrison gaining three. 

Morton repeated this pattern over and 
over until the Cowboys had run the ball 
down to the Detroit one, fourth and 
goal. With a 3-0 lead and less than a quar- 
ter to go, many coaches would have taken 
the field goal. "The fans were hollering 
'Go for it.' " Dallas Coach Tom Lan- 
dry said, "but 1 don't pay any atten- 
tion to the fans. I listen to my ball- 
players and all of them wanted to go 
for it. So we tried. We didn't make it. 
but that was because Duane Thomas is 
continued 
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a rookie. He cut in a hole too soon.” 

Thomas swung to his right on the 
fourth-down play and cut in over guard, 
where there wasn’t any hole. The hole 
was two steps farther out. If Thomas 
had kept moving to the outside, the Cow- 
boys probably would have had a touch- 
down. As it was they still got two points, 
for three plays later Greg Landry was 
trapped for a safety, giving Dallas the 5- 
0 lead it kept. 

"This was the biggest win we’ve ever 
had,’’ Tom Landry said. "I think our 
problem with winning the big games is 
behind us now." 

Another team with a similar problem 
was the 49crs. If any ball club ever faced 
total adversity in a big game, it was 
San Francisco playing Minnesota in 
Minnesota. The Vikings were supposed 
to be a team that didn't feel the cold. 
They may not have, but they played 
like they did. dropping a number of pass- 
es and losing two fumbles. 

The Minnesota ball club is built on 
the idea that the defensive line will de- 
stroy any quarterback it meets; thc49ers 
are built on the idea that their offensive 
line can protect John Brodic. their quar- 
terback. Their idea was best. 

San Francisco came to town a bit wary 
of the playing conditions. Said Brodic: 
"There were hard patches — ice, I think 
they call it— around midlicld along the 
sideline and inside the 10-yard line at 
both ends. I guess, secretly, we were a lit- 
tle scared of it, but we found out that it 
didn't bite." 

The key to this game was the 49ers’ 
offensive line. II it could protect Brodic 
from the Purple People Eaters as well 
as it has protected him from everyone 
else — an NIL record of only eight sacks 
in 14 games — San Francisco could win. 
And the line did protect him. Minnesota 
got to Brodic only once, on a blown as- 
signment, Alan Page dumping him for 
an eight-yard loss. 

Brodie called a good game. He sent 
Ken Willard rumbling into the middle 
and Bill Tucker around the flank when 
the Vikings closed the middle, and, for 
the first time this year, he snuck in from 
a yard out for the 49crs’ second touch- 
down. Said Brodic: "All our running 
backs were hurting, so I had to do it my- 

Despite bad footing. Oakland's Charlie Smith 
(above) slithered for gains, but when Miami 
tried it often wound up with mud in its eye. 


self. Yahoo!’’ He threw very well, too — 
16 of 32 for 193 yards — but he has been 
doing that all year. Minnesota, wisely, 
double-covered the 49ers’ Gene Wash- 
ington, so Brodie passed to Dick Witch- 
er for a wide-open touchdown against a 
defense that had missed a call. 

Brodie is a quiet, thoughtful, sardonic 
man. After the game he said, "You have 
to piece it all together. We were shaky 
at first but we got a grip on the pieces." 

One of the better quarterbacks at read- 
ing defenses, Brodic read the Vikings 
well. "I used the usual running game." 
he said, "but 1 threw more to Witcher 
and Ted Kwalick than I have in the 
past, because of the double coverage on 
Washington." 

It was an impressive 49er victory, more 
impressive than the Dallas win over De- 
troit. Brodie ran his club with extraor- 
dinary confidence. The team responded 
with confidence in itself, and this is the 
only thing that San Francisco has lacked. 

It is possible that the 49ers will meet 
their cross-bay rivals in the Super Bowl, 
since the Raiders defeated the Dolphins 
in Oakland 21 14. 

The Raiders weren't very impressive, 
but then they haven’t been impressive 
all season long: George Blanda. the 
43-year-old hero of the Silent Majority, 
would not have had so many oppor- 
tunities to work miracles if Oakland had 
been winning big. 

The Raiders beat a Miami team that 
was emotionally geared up and beat the 
Dolphins rather routinely. After falling 
behind 7-0 on a Bob Griesc-to- Paul War- 
field pass, Lamonica threw to Fred Bi- 
letnikoff for one touchdown and to Rod 
Sherman for another, and Willie Brown 
returned an interception 50 yards for 
the third score. Marv Hubbard, the bowl- 
ing-ball-type fullback who had a lot to 
do with making the Oakland running 
attack go, said it for the whole club. 
"There were eight teams and now 
there are four. The lower the number 
gets, the more emotional we get. This is 
an emotional team on the field. It's not 
an emotional team off the field. There’s 
no rah, rah; no back slapping. You get 
that rah, rah on a younger team, like 
the Dolphins. Don Shula said they were 
sky high. And they probably were, but 
it doesn't matter how high you get be- 
fore a game or how high you are after 
a game. When it gets to be one o'clock, 
that’s when it counts and that's when 
we get emotional." 


Oakland plays the Colts in Baltimore 
for the American Football Conference 
championship this Sunday and the Raid- 
ers will have to be up for that one. But 
looking at the game unemotionally, it 
seems reasonable that Baltimore w ill w in. 
Lamonica is a good quarterback, but 
not a great one. Unitas is. The Balti- 
more defense is a sound, unemotional 
unit that does not gamble and does not 
give up long touchdown passes. Lamo- 
nica is fond of throwing bombs and Bal- 
timore sets up to take away the deep 
pass, so it is likely that in this match-up 
Lamonica will be intercepted. 

Unitas, on the other hand, is a pa- 
tient man who takes what is offered. Oak- 
land offers many opportunities, often 
playing bump-and-run. But bump-and- 
run with Hinton and Jefferson can turn 
into bump-and-bingo. So Baltimore 
should move into the Super Bowl, this 
time on the side of the AFC. And it 
will probably be playing San Francisco. 

While the 49ers were in training camp 
last summer, their general manager, Lou 
Spadia, said. "1 don’t think we can make 
it this year. I think we’re about a year 
away, but I think we have the best po- 
tential of any 49cr team." 

Well, the 49ers grew up fast. Their 
win over the Vikings proved that. An 
immature team, a team with too many 
rookies, would have quit when the Vi- 
kings got a quick lead on Paul Krause’s 
22-yard touchdown run on a fumble re- 
covery, but the 49ers stayed with their 
game plan and moved against the best 
defense in the NFL. "When you get 
down to the end, you need to play mis- 
take-free football.” said Dick Nolan, the 
San Francisco coach. "We didn’t do it. 
We made a few mistakes early, but then 
we settled down. We did it with what 
we had in the repertoire.” 

The 49ers should beat the Cowboys 
in San Francisco the same way they beat 
the Vikings. Once Minnesota’s pass rush 
is cut off, the Vikings are vulnerable to 
the pass. Once the Cowboy pass rush is 
cut off, the Cowboys are vulnerable to 
the pass. The 49ers starved the Purple 
People Eaters: they should be able to de- 
fuse Dallas’ Doomsday Defense. And 
in two games against Los Angeles the 
49crs kept Brodie pretty upright; they 
should be able to do the same in one 
game against Dallas and in one more — 
the Super Bowl. But not without the 
help of men named Randall Bcislcr and 
Forrest Blue. END 
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BLUES AND HANGOVERS ON 

The former got lots of the /after when Oxford and Cambridge met Egypt in a more or /ess titanic struggle, after 
which a sporting question arose: How many saw the belly dancer's scar? This English writer vows he did 


T he Nile boat races, stated the Sun- 
day Times of London, would take 
place at Cairo and Luxor in deep De- 
cember. Oxford and Cambridge were 
sending a crew each and, in view of the 
crocodiles, they hoped the winning cox 
would not be thrown into the Nile. As 
one who knew that crocodiles left the 
upper reaches of the Eternal River soon 
after the first Aswan Dam was built in 
1902, I still found the item of compul- 
sive interest. 

December is not the time for a uni- 
versity crew to do anything but drink 
and wonder about who is going to row 
where on that magic day in March when 
the Oxford and Cambridge eights race 
from Putney to Mortlakc on the Thames. 
For that 20-minute ordeal the 18 men 
are awarded a Blue, which is something 
akin to a sports letter in the U.S. but 
more powerful, and after that jobs come 
easily. You do not, they say in Eng- 
land. ever see a bookmaker on a bi- 
cycle or a rowing Blue queuing at the 
employment exchange. 

In London, Samir Raouf of the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic’s tourist information 
center smiled expansively and said, "Oh 
yes, the Nile boat race is the brainchild 
of our Undersecretary for the Ministry 
of Tourism, an old oarsman who has 
great plans for holding the event in con- 
junction with river pageants, singing 
priests, golden chariots. . . .” And per- 
haps some piaster-spending jet setters 
cheering from the towpath. 

He did admit that tourism since the 
Six-Day War was something of a non- 
event — probably on a par with the 
same industry in Vietnam. From his 
own point of view it would be a great 
joy to get some real tourists into his 
country. He sounded like a man from 
whose lips the words ''sphinx" and "pyr- 
amid" had just about run down the 
della and out to sea. 

Chris Rodriguez is the president of 
the Cambridge University Boat Club. 
A dedicated man, he was definitely not 
prepared to jeopardize the chance of 
beating Oxford for the fourth year run- 
ning by what he called "a week’s jaunt 
to the Middle East.” If the race had 
been in June, he said, he would have 
taken the real Cambridge crew. What 
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THE NILE 

by CLEMENT FREUD 



he did in December was embargo the 
24 top men on his list and then select a 
team of Old Blues and undergraduates 
who for reasons of work or lack of prow- 
ess were left out of his final two dozen. 
He also went up to London to consult 
with the Foreign Office about the de- 
sirability of sending a crew. The For- 
eign Office saw no reason for not going 
to Egypt in December, though the wor- 
thy guru that Rodriguez consulted in a 
broom cupboard in Whitehall did men- 
tion that it would be unwise to let the 
crews dress up in frogmen's suits. They 
might be mistaken for Israelis. 

Meanwhile, at Oxford. Jerry Dale, Ro- 
driguez’ opposite number, had fewer 
misgivings. Saying this was just what 
was needed to develop preseason 
strength, he selected a dozen men — about 
half of whom probably will row in the 
Oxford boat in March. 

And so they came to the airport, where 
the Egyptian ambassador gave a fare- 
well party, snatched a quick look at the 
seven journalists accompanying the tour 
and settled down with one and all to de- 
molish an impressive array of Scotch 
whiskey. On balance, such balance as 
was maintained, the Oxford men were 
the extroverts — though students of form 
felt they had a surfeit of chieftains and 
could have done with a few hardworking, 
silent Indians. 

The fact that fog descended upon 
London, that a journalist passed out 
as a result of demon drink, that we ar- 
rived in Cairo for breakfast instead of 
dinner and got to Luxor for late lunch 
instead of morning coflce are unim- 
portant to the main plot, though they 
could explain the English universities’ 
first training session. Lethargically did 
the 16 men row down the Nile while 
the two coxes croaked epithets at them 
like witches in Macbeth. 

Also on the river was the enemy — 
the Cairo Police eight, who are the Egyp- 
tian champions, and an eight represent- 
ing Cairo University. The gentlemen of 
the press watched these preliminaries ea- 
gerly and saw nothing to instill any fear 
that England would fail. 

British and Egyptian oarsmen at parade rest 
in Luxor — one of the visit's rare dry moments. 


When it comes to international row- 
ing. Egypt has not been in the top 10 
since Cleopatra barged about with An- 
tony. The Cairo Police, taking fast, short, 
heavy dips when it is generally agreed 
that long rhythmic pulls are more con- 
ducive to speed in a racing shell, gave 
no indication that they were going to 
change this situation. 

Nevertheless, any good Egyptian 
could point out — and more than a few 
have — that in 1966 Egypt once beat 
the Olympic gold-medal crew from the 
Vesper Boat Club of Philadelphia. Over 
in America they give a hollow laugh 
and explain that Vesper did row on 
the Nile— and was beaten. But exten- 
uating circumstances arc claimed. Vesper 
rowed in an Egyptian boat capable of 
holding 175-pound men: the Americans 
averaged 200. Paddling along about an 
inch and a half from the waterline, they 
were further intimidated by hitting a 
dead camel while training. They also 
found that the Egyptians start a race on 
the word etes. while most teams versed in 
oarsmanship await the final words of the 
international starting signal, “ Etes-vous 
prets? Parte!" (Are you ready? Start!), 
before taking the first stroke. 

In Luxor the Oxford and Cambridge 
crews were wined and dined, cocktailed 
and barbecued, taken on tours of tem- 
ples. churches, tombs and monuments, 
and even found the odd hour for train- 
ing. The first race was scheduled for 
48 hours after their arrival and was to 
be rowed over the Olympic distance 
of two kilometers. 

On race day the crews walked from 
their hotel to the temple of Luxor, 
where they stood in a hollow square 
while His Excellency the Undersecre- 
tary — reluctantly talked out of singing 
priests and golden chariots— simply led 
them in a chorus of " Oxford Yu Ya- 
esh Ya-esh Ya-esh" (Long life, long 
life. etc.). After which the men of Cam- 
bridge and the other two crews came 
in for the same treatment. 

It was all in impeccable taste. Every- 
one then made for the banks of the Nile, 
along which some 1 0.000 citizens of Lux- 
or were waiting patiently, watched by 
two mounted policemen. One was rid- 
ing the horse whose picture hangs in 

continued 
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the foyer of the hotel abo\c the legend 
Horse Riding 75 Piasters an Hoar. Ob- 
viously no expense was going to be 
spared in Luxor — nor in Cairo, as we 
were to discover — in making this a high- 
class show. 

There were inevitably some delays at 
the start. The course had been marked 
out with buoys. Newly painted river fer- 
ries were chugging along in midcourse, 
shouting to other craft to keep off the 
track. Meanwhile, the only boat in Lux- 
or capable of keeping up w ith the crews 
was taking the judge to the start when 
it hit a 10-foot log. Fortunately, the boat 
recovered. 

There was further delay. The race 
was to be started from stake boats an- 
chored at 10-yard intervals in a straight 
line across the Nile. When the crews 
got to the start they held onto the 
stake boats, whose anchors dragged, 
and every few moments there was the 
unusual sight of men in the stake boats 
paddling or punting to retain some sem- 
blance of straightness. 

Suddenly Oxford came racing toward 
us as we viewed the scene from up-course. 
The other crews looked on sullenly, and 
the men in dark blue cheerfully rowed 


back. I tried to explain about false starts 
to an Egyptian lady, which caused me 
to miss the actual start, but the Oxford 
team got three-quarters of a length by 
virtue of having drawn to depart from 
an advantageously placed stake boat. 
Nearby, as the action began, a man with 
a fez was selling hats to tourists and hiss- 
ing, “Give very good price for foreign 
currency. Put it in hat, please, police 
watching." 

At the halfway mark Cambridge, row- 
ing a steady 33 strokes a minute, had 
caught up. and with 500 yards to go, 
the Cairo Police, stroking 38, edged past 
Oxford . . . which is how it would have 
ended had the policemen not tried to in- 
crease their rate to the upper 40s. This 
tactical error enabled Oxford to make 
up all of a length in the last 150 meters 
and regain second place behind the vic- 
torious Cambridge crew. The cheers were 
loud; the race had been a success, and 
at the gala dinner that night both the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge strokes fell quietly 
asleep. 

The tourist ministry’s man in charge 
of protocol (he who had ordered a pre- 
training lunch of soup and moussaka 
and beef stew and roast pigeon with Ori- 


ental rice followed by fresh fruit and cof- 
fee) had the teams up at 6 a.m. on the 
next day so they might take a long look 
at the temple of Karnak. In England 
on the day before the classic boat race 
the universities stay in their Thames- 
side hotel, train lightly, eat high-pro- 
tein meals, have a tactical talk, see a 
movie and go to bed at 9:30. In Egypt 
the program was Karnak from 7 to 10; 
to airport and fly to Cairo, arrival at 
12:30; bus to hotel. Unpack. Bus to 
Maadi Club for late lunch. Wait for de- 
livery of boats, which took until 4:30; 
get onto the water (5 o’clock) and then 
train into the sunset (5:30). After this 
the crews raced back to the hotel, 
changed into dinner jackets and went 
to a reception at the British Embassy. 

At 8 o’clock the ambassador left, and 
at 8:30 the teams were in the bazaar buy- 
ing Christmas presents. At 10:30 they 
arrived at the dinner given in their hon- 
or at Shepherd's Hotel by Cairo Uni- 
versity. It was an unusual preparation 
for a race, and as official bookmaker to 
the English teams I offered 2 to I against 
cither crew beating the solidly respect- 
able, doubtless teetotal men of the Cairo 
Police. There were no takers. 

Bill Fink, the ex-Yale coach of Ox- 
ford. included himself in the crew for 
the race at Cairo, replacing Dan To- 
polski, the bow and a putative Romeo 
suspected by some of having hidden an 
exceedingly small young lady in the front 
of the boat at Luxor. The Cambridge 
coach, Adrian Buckmastcr. found places 
for his tw o reserves. These changes clear- 
ly favored Oxford. 

Openly delighted at the way things 
had gone at Luxor, the ministries of tour- 
ism and youth invited 2,000 people to 
be their guests at the Cairo boat race at 
a site half an hour out of town. They 
came as if it were for a garden party, 
sat delicately on the terrace of the boat 
club and instilled into the workmanlike 
atmosphere of the Nile an air of won- 
drous unreality. Hardly anyone noticed 
that, as the course was directly in front 
of and below them, barely a quarter of 
those present would catch a glimpse of 
the boats in the two inside lanes. This 
turned out to be less important than 
the problem of building a bridge of small 
talk between lunch and launch. Lunch 


Cambridge Coach Adrian Buckmaster samples 
the exotic night life — gypsy dancer division. 



was at 1:30. the boat race at 4:15. Ah 
well, the ladies and gentlemen of the dip- 
lomatic corps arc tough cookies, brought 
up to cope with the slings and arrows 
of fortune. 

If this had been boxing at Madison 
Square Garden we would have had half 
a dozen minor bouts, ever dispensable, 
enabling people to turn up late or. if 
punctual, patronize the bar. But this was 
not the Garden, and the crowd could 
not arrive late because their excellencies 
the ministers were there receiving guests. 
So there was a regatta and a water ski 
display by persons who fell over, and 
then something which was called kite- 
flying on the program. This consisted 
of a man mounted on water skis hold- 
ing a strange device made of light-blue 
silk fitted to a harness. When he skied 
upwind, he took off. and the commen- 
tator told us that, to date, 40 meters 
was the highest anyone had flown. Kite- 
man was about to beat this impressive 
record. Frankly, it seemed that if the 
wind was strong enough, the boat fast 
enough and the rope of sufficient length 
and strength, there was no limit to the 
heights to which a man could rise. But 
when Kiteman flew over us. one ap- 
plauded even as one prayed there would 
not be a squall. Regardless of the man 
on whom he landed. Kiteman would 
have got the headlines, and to be men- 
tioned in passing on the occasion of a 
two-man fatality is something I have al- 
ways dreaded. There was no squall, and 
we eventually had the boat race. 

The Cairo Police started rowing when 
the starter cleared his throat. Oxford 
and Cairo University gave chase when 
he got to "eres." And Cambridge, des- 
perately tired, left soon after. A length 
ahead after 30 yards, the Cairo Police 
never appeared in danger of being 
caught. They won by 2 Vi lengths from 
Oxford, with Cambridge beaten at the 
finish line by a fast-closing Cairo Uni- 
versity crew. 

So the result was utterly inconclusive. 
England had won and lost to Egypt. Ox- 
ford had beaten Cambridge and been 
beaten by Cambridge. The Cairo Univer- 
sity boat had been beaten out of sight 
only to come back and snatch third place 
from the winners at Luxor. The press 
launch had rescued the only man to jump 
for joy into the Nile— the Cairo cox — 
and he had encountered neither crocs, 
camels nor frogmen. The birdman had 
soared up 40 metcrs-plus in his kite. No 



Oars bite the Nile as Cairo Police, Cambridge. Oxford and Cairo U. finally start Luxor race. 


one knew or very much cared who had 
won the Nile-class dinghy race. Everyone 
fell badly about the many dears on the 
terraces who had been unable to sec any- 
thing, and next time, it was decided, an- 
nouncements would be made about 
which team was where and wore what. 
Above all, the machinery of tourism and 
the exchange of youth had recommenced, 
although the Cairo winners were the 
most unyouthful side on parade. 

But as they smiled and bowed and 
crushed the hands that were given them 
to crush, and as they exchanged jerseys 
with the English crews — which spreads 
the message of Egyptian cotton — one 


could not help thinking of the hollowness 
of their victory. The following day the 
policemen had to be back on duty. 

The men of Cambridge, having out- 
eaten and outdrunk everyone all along 
the line, had still two cocktail parties, a 
luncheon at the Gczira Sporting Club, 
a talk by the minister of thought and a 
visit to the pyramids before the farewell 
dinner on board the Omar Khayyam , 
where, rumor had it, one could see the 
best belly dancer in Egypt. 

It turned out that she had an appen- 
dix scar, but by the time she came out 
to undulate I honestly do not think any- 
one noticed. end 



Oxford Stroke Fred Carr negotiates for souvenir with street vendor. What is it? A fly whisk. 





THE TOUGHEST KID 
ON ANYBODY’S BLOCK 


John Roche is the best of some New York transplants who are mean enough 
to take South Carolina to the NCAA title by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


H e is of another time — when hard, in- 
solent white kids came off the streets 
of New York to control the game of bas- 
ketball in Madison Square Garden. They 
had long Jewish names then — Kinsbrun- 
cr, Tanncnbaum, Rubinstein, Schecht- 
man — and they were followed in later 
years by Irish toughs with St. Chris- 
topher medals around their necks and 
hearts on their sleeves. The McGuires 
and the McMahons, to mention a few, 
were harder, even cockier, and they won 
with their heads and their hands while 
serving notice that the “New York back- 
court man" was the one who counted. 

He was a mean, nasty kid who could 
dribble, pass, shoot some, protect the 
ball, go without it, play defense, direct 
his own team, rough up the other peo- 
ple and control the tempo of any game. 
Above all, of course, the New Y ork back- 
court man could win; he became a re- 
vered figure in recruiting circles both 
near and far away from the sidewalks 
of his home. 

Now here he is again, 600 miles away 
in Columbia, S.C., where his picture ap- 
pears billboard-size along the road, his 
name adorns outdoor movie marquees 
and his uniform number 1 1 sells out in 
sporting-goods stores. And where, too, 
on a recent occasion, Ann Mapp, a teen- 
ager playing for her Eastminster Pres- 
byterian Church team, crossed herself 
at the foul line. 

“What was thatV' asked Bill Mapp, 
her father and coach. 

"Well, he does it and it goes in,” said 
Mary. Who docs? “John Roche does," 
she said. 

And so he does. After two years of 
leading the Gamecocks of South Car- 
olina to the brink and enchanting the 

Roche, a perfectionist, works out alone In the 
South Carolina arena before regular practice. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES DRAKE 


state, if not the entire region, with the 
precision of his style, John Roche (see 
cover) of 66th Street, a snarling alley 
guy the East Side is proud to call its 
own, is back again doing it all: scoring, 
ball handling, scrapping, recalling the 
past, outbrazening everybody and be- 
coming — with all due respect to the pres- 
ent giants on campus — one of the most 
dominant players in the college game. 

Two years ago Roche — along with 
three other sophomores, a junior and no 
bench to speak of — won the Quaker City 
Classic in Philadelphia, upset Duke 
twice. North Carolina once and became 
the surprise team of the season before ex- 
piring in the NIT when one of the Game- 
cock starters was injured in a revolving 
door and could not play. Last spring, af- 
ter a performance that included the 
championship of the Sugar Bowl and a 
spotless 14-0 record in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference — a regular-season achieve- 
ment that was unmatched anywhere for 
its domination of a neighborhood — 
South Carolina met a similar fate. In a 
semifinal game against Wake Forest in 
the conference tournament that deter- 
mines the league representative to the 
NCAA playoffs, Roche tore ligaments 
in his left ankle. The next night he came 
off crutches to play against North Car- 
olina State but was severely immobilized 
as South Carolina lost the championship 
in a slowdown, 42-39. 

Despite the setback, Roche was the 
first player in ACC history to be named 
Player of the Year in both of his first 
two seasons. He also made All-Amer- 
ica teams and he turned scouting re- 
ports that insisted on labeling him 
"slow — can be pressed” into so many 
pieces of trash. Just this week he was 
back in his home town leading unde- 
feated South Carolina in New York's 
Holiday F'cstival. He was averaging 22.4 

continued 
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TOUGHEST KID continued 


points a game and had already won his 
return match with the celebrated Aus- 
tin Carr of Notre Dame. Moreover, 
Roche had done nothing to lessen the 
admiration of his coach, Frank Mc- 
Guire, who says of him in a phrase and 
manner that their Irish forefathers would 
know and love: “I wouldn't trade the 
dirt under his fingernails for anyone elsc’s 
soul.” 

It was impossible for McGuire or any- 
body else to foretell what John Roche 
would become for South Carolina when 
the scrawny, hawk-nosed youngster — 
‘‘My uptown kid," as McGuire, a Green- 
wich Village guy, calls him — came out 
of high school in 1967. For one thing, 
he was a defensive player, not a shoot- 
er. For another, his teammate at La Salle 
Academy, tall Tom Owens, was a bet- 
ter prospect. Then, as now, Roche had 
that blank expression — a gaunt, sallow 
thing that looked like nothing so much 
as Julie Harris who, as little Frankie Ad- 
dams in The Member of the Wedding , 
cried a streak when she could not go 
along on her brother’s honeymoon. 

Naturally, though referees might dis- 
agree, John Roche did not cry much on 
the basketball court. And, of course, if 
anyone ever suggested his resemblance 
to Julie Harris, the accuser would find 
himself flattened in a hurry. Instead, he 
and Owens took over the South Caro- 
lina offense and made it their own. With 
just five men who could play in that 
first year, it was a thinking man’s op- 
eration, a slow, deliberate, calm and col- 
lected thing, with smooth cuts, firm 
screens, picks and rolls and all kinds of 
sliding, which they had learned from 
their La Salle coach, Dan Buckley. 

‘‘He told us the guard creates the 
switch,” says Roche. “1 would bob and 
weave. We called it ‘jockeying.’ ’’ Bill 
Loving, an assistant coach at South Car- 
olina, remembers the two as freshmen, 
getting the ball on the run, starting quick- 
ly, then all of a sudden Roche holding 
up. “We asked each other, ‘Why don’t 
they fast break?’ ” recalls Loving. 

McGuire saw more to it than that 
after a preseason scrimmage against 
Georgia. “They can do it,” he told as- 
sistant Don Walsh. “Roche is good 
enough to dominate." To this day, Mc- 
Guire’s decision to let Roche control 
every game — a judgment that enables 
the 6' 3" star to have the ball as much 
as 75% of the time — has come under 
heavy criticism. It is argued that the strat- 


egy may have been good in Roche’s soph- 
omore year, but with all the height avail- 
able last season — 6' 10" Tom Riker had 
joined the 6' 10* Owens and John Ri- 
bock, a 6' 8", 240-pound enforcer, un- 
derneath — South Carolina should have 
gone to the middle more. And with the 
addition of another brilliant guard this 
season in 6' 3* sophomore Kevin Joyce, 
the Gamecocks still will never play to 
their full potential because of their re- 
liance on Roche. 

To counter this, McGuire has merely 
to point out that South Carolina's only 
two regular-season losses last season (to 
Tennessee and Davidson) were hardly 
the fault of Roche; in those games he 
scored a total of 55 points. “John is so 
unselfish and tries to set up everybody 
else so often we don’t mind him having 
the ball all the time," says Owens. 

Still, though the Gamecocks doubtless 
will be running more (they are prob- 
ably the only team in the country that 
can play fast and slow equally well), Mc- 
Guire is driving some pro scouts to the 
fringes of lunacy because they never get 
a chance to see how good Owens is, or 
Riker, or Joyce or even — in the case of 
football scouts — Ribock. 

“I’m not Jesus," says McGuire. 
“Roche is the best I’ve ever seen at con- 
trolling a game. While I have him, we 
have to take advantage of that.” It is 
also a fact that in South Carolina's in- 
trasquad games, the first team w ins by 
20 with Roche and loses by 20 when he 
switches sides. 

The professionals, of course, do see 
enough of him. “If you compare Roche 
with Carr, he comes out a bad second,” 
says Red Auerbach, “but against oth- 
ers, he is probably the best all-round 
player.” Auerbach's opinion came be- 
fore South Carolina’s 85-82 victory at 
Notre Dame in which Roche outscorcd 
Carr 32-27, making 16 of 16 from the 
foul line. “Head to head in that one,” 
says Jerry Krause of the Chicago Bulls, 
“Roche came out much the better. He 
dominated the game. I'd say he is the 
most natural true guard in the country. 
He sees people. He is quick enough and 
he penetrates. Carr or Mike Ncwlin [of 
Utah] may go ahead of him in the draft 
because of their shooting, but John puts 
it on the floor better, he's smoother and 
he can play defense on anybody. Some- 
one can turn a pro offense over to Roche 
next year and say, ‘Here, run it,’ and 
he could do it easy.” 


John Roche grew up as the only son 
(he has two sisters) of an examiner for 
The Chase Manhattan Bank. He played 
softball and roller hockey on the streets 
and got into “no more fights than any- 
body else on the block.” That, of course, 
was a lot. His interest in basketball was 
nurtured by shooting at a cardboard box 
that the kids hung on the spiked bars 
of a trade school across the street. Roche 
was always smaller than the older boys 
he played with and, after building his 
game around inanimate picks set by a 
concrete pole in the playground, he 
played on CYO league teams and earned 
a scholarship to La Salle, w here he found 
a human pick in Owens. 

The two would ride the subway to 
and from school (Owens lived in the 
Bronx), and their friendship survived 
those occasions when his bigger class- 
mate would playfully hinder Roche from 
getting off the train at the correct stop 
and then release him just in time to get 
trampled by the rush hour mob. In their 
senior year La Salle defeated Rice High 
School and Dean Mcminger, who now 
plays for Marquette, three times, includ- 
ing a victory in the city finals when 
Roche held Meminger to one basket. 

But recruiters were more interested 
in Owens. “They won’t admit it here,” 
says Roche today, “but even Coach Mc- 
Guire really wanted Tommy, not me. I 
kid them about it sometimes, but they 
didn't need me.” Though Roche was 
somewhat of a forlorn figure his first 
year in Columbia, feeling a certain home- 
sickness for, among other things, the de- 
lights offered by Gus, the Sabrctt hot 
dog man on his block, he polished his 
game — the one he and Owens were plan- 
ning to play. 

The sophomores everyone was waiting 
for in the ACC the next year were Ran- 
dy Denton and Dick DeVenzio of Duke. 
Not many people knew who John Roche 
was until one February night in Dur- 
ham when, with their teammates clear- 
ing out the side, Roche scored 37 points 
and Owens 26 while giving a lesson in 
New York basketball to Duke 82-72. 
Six nights later at Charlotte, Roche in- 
troduced his “throw shot” — an infuri- 
ating little maneuver that looked like it 
was coming from the hip. All he did 
with “the throw” was foul out three 
men, score 38 points and w hip the Game- 
cocks past North Carolina, 68-66. The 
ACC had a new personality. 

That week spent coming of age in the 
continued 
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RALEIGH 


Spend a milder moment with 
the quiet taste of Raleigh. 

A special treatment softens the tobaccos for a smoother, milder taste. 










7i Grand Prix 


Until now, no new car ever started out a classic... 
let alone a reasonably priced classic. 


It's always takon years for a classic to surface. We figure the 1971 Pontiac 
Grand Prix should make it in a matter of minutes. And we gave it the 
reasonable price simply because we wanted more people to be able to 
afford a classic. 


What a classic isn't. 

We don't dec lare Grand Prix to be a classic just because of its classic 
front end and sculptured rear end. Handsome though the styling may 
be, no classic ever made it on looks alone. 


Our immodest proposal. 

We propose that the classic: evolves out of a special relationship between 
an automobile and a driver. And with Grand Prix that relationship 
begins as soon as a driver slips behind the wheel. 

Driver responds to car. Car responds to driver. 

Grand Prix's cockpit interior puts every control and gauge at fingertip 
command. The steering is variable-ratio power. Incredibly responsive. 
Always with a firm feel of the road. The ride is smooth. With Wide- 
Track stability. 


The power stop. 

Grand Prix's brakes are power, with front discs. Positive. Highly resistant 
to fade. And virtually unaffected when the going gets wet. 

A classic has to move. 

Eagerly. Grand Prix does. A 400-cubic-inch V-8 is standard. A 455 V-8 is 
available. And like all Pontiac engines for 1971. Grand Prix's are designed 
to operate efficiently on low- or no-lead gasolines. In addition to the 
lower exhaust emissions attainable, the spark plugs, exhaust system and 
other engine components last longer. (If these low- or nolead gasolines 
aren't available, any leaded regular-grade gas with a research octane 
number of at least 91 may be? used.) 



Take this simple test. 

The 71 Grand Prix is responsive, positive and eager. So is the 71 Grand 
Prix driver. If that describes you, you're ready for a classic relationship. 
See your Pontiac dealer. And talk 
price. He'll see to it that you and 
a 1971 Pontiac Grand Prix get 
together. Right away. 
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Sports Illustrated 

2 ft. x 3 ft. 

*1.50 each 

51 of pro football’s greatest stars! 
14 brand new posters 

(marked by asterisks.) 
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Please send me the posters I've checked on 
the right at $1.50 each or at our special offer 
of 4 for $5.00 (and $1.25 for each additional 
poster.) I have indicated how many of each I 
want. 


I enclose $ for posters 

□ Cash □ check □ money order 

NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 
50C for postage and handling. 

These full color posters are shipped in crush- 
proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 


Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 
Norristown, Pa. 19404 


name (please print) 


address 


city 

state ilp" 


NAME AMT. 

1N60 TOMMY NOBIS. Atlanta 
2N88 JOHN MACKEY. Balt. 

2N41 TOM MATTE, Balt. 

•S3N51 DICK BUTKUS, Chicago 
3N40 GALE SAYERS, Chicago 
4N44 LEROY KELLY, Cleveland 
*4N16 BILL NELSEN, Cleveland 
•5N14 CRAIG MORTON, Dallas 
*5N22 BOB HAYES, Dallas 
5N30 DAN REEVES, Dallas 
5N74 BOB LILLY, Dallas 
GN20 LEM BARNEY, Detroit 
6N24 MEL FARR. Detroit 
•6N71 ALEX KARRAS, Detroit 
7N15 BART STARR. Green Bay 
7N33 JIM GRABOWSKI, Green Bay 
7N66 RAY NITSCHKE. Green Bay 


NAME AMT. NAME AMT. 


S8N18 ROMAN GABRIEL, L. A. 
*8N74 MERLIN OLSEN. Los Angeles 
8N75 DEACON JONES. Los Angeles 
9N11 JOE KAPP, Minn. 

9N30 BILL BROWN, Minnesota 
9N84 GENE WASHINGTON. Minn. 
10N17 BILL KILMER, New Orleans 
12N16 NORM SNEAD, Phil. 

12N18 BEN HAWKINS, Phil. 

13N34 ANDY RUSSELL. Pitts. 

*14N8 LARRY WILSON. St. Louis 
14N25 JIM BAKKEN, St. Louis 
15N12 JOHN 8R0DIE, S. F. 

16N9 SONNY JURGENSON, Wash. 
16N42 CHARLEY TAYLOR. Wash. 
1A35 JIM NANCE, Boston 
2A36 0. J. SIMPSON. Buffalo 


*3A12 GREG COOK. Cincinnati 
4A44 FLOYD LITTLE. Denver 
5A90 GEORGE WEBSTER, Houston 
6A16 LEN DAWSON, Kansas City 
6A21 MIKE GARRETT, Kansas City 
7A12 BOB GRIESE. Miami 
7A39 LARRY CSONKA, Miami 
•S8A12 JOE NAMATH, N.Y. Jets 
8A13 DON MAYNARD, N.Y. Jets 
*8A40 MIKE BATTLE. N.Y. Jets 
*8A41 MATT SNELL, N.Y. Jets 
8A83 GEORGE SAUER. N.Y. Jets 
9 A3 OARYLE LAMONICA. Oaklanc 
9A40 PETE BANASZAK, Oakland 
*9A83 BEN DAVIDSON, Oakland 
10A19 LANCE ALWORTH, San Diego 
10A21 JOHN HADl San Diego 
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TOUGHEST KID ronUnutd 


North Carolina pines seems to be the 
point at which the league's deep hatred 
for the Gamecocks — engendered by 
South Carolina’s emergence as a pow- 
er. by Roche’s ability and attitude, and 
by the long-simmering dislike for Mc- 
Guire around the ACC — came to full 
bloom. Total bitterness remains. 

Both of Roche's Player of the Year 
awards arc still contested by people in 
North Carolina who claim that "racism" 
on the part of ACC writers kept the 
Tar Heels’ Charlie Scott from his due. 
Scott publicly agrees. Last season 
Roche’s injury in the ACC tournament 
following on the heels of his remark 
that '’it is all over for the North Car- 
olina schools" brought forth dozens of 
late night crank phone calls and letters. 

"I love it,” says Roche. "The people 
must be maniacs, but they just make 
me play harder. This league is a blood- 
bath. That’s what makes it so great. No- 
body around the country ever heard of 
the ACC awards until Charlie com- 
plained. It just gave us more publicity.” 

Already this season Duke cheerlead- 
ers. after watching their team get mauled 
98-78 in Columbia, have appealed to 
their own students for an extra effort 
against the Gamecocks when next their 
teams meet. Also, Roche has received 
a warning letter from a "George Karl” 
to the effect that "I am waiting for you.” 
George Karl is a sophomore guard at 
North Carolina and a kamikaze of a de- 
fender. He denies knowledge of the let- 
ter, says it may be the work of friends 
and calls Roche ”a great player." But 
at Columbia, they arc waiting for Karl. 

"We have our own animals," says 
South Carolina’s Riker. "How about 
Ribock? He's insane." 

The son of a retired Army mess ser- 
geant and a onetime altar boy. Ribock 
has become the league's reigning butch- 
er due largely to tire efforts of Roche 
and Owens. On first meeting the New 
Yorkers as freshmen. Ribock. a Georgia 
native, said, "You know what I like to 
do when 1 go home? I like to sit in 
front of my TV with a big gallon of 
water and drink it all down." The Dead 
End sophisticates. Roche and Owens, 
went wild. They said to each other "In- 
stant Savage" and proceeded to, in their 
words, "psych Ribock up for blasting 
guys" by telling him how tough his op- 
ponents were supposed to be. 

Ribock once took on nine men in a 
local beer parlor, reducing it to "the bar- 


room in Shane," according to one wit- 
ness. He also cleaned out an entire men’s 
dormitory floor whose members had 
yelled obscenities at his girl friend. It 
was only later that he found out he had 
erased the wrong people. 

Ribock's most fervid adventure came 
two weeks ago during a spectacular mass 
brawl that prematurely ended the South 
Carolina-Maryland game with 4:52 re- 
maining. Early in the evening Maryland's 
Sparky Still had— injudiciously— 
punched Ribock in the back. No retal- 
iation was forthcoming at that point, 
but when the fight broke out — involv- 
ing both benches, spectators and numer- 
ous state and local police — Ribock pum- 
meled another Terp player. Maryland 
Coach Lefty Driescll attempted to me- 
diate, unwisely shouting at Ribock, 
"You're crazy, you’re crazy.” Ribock 
connected twice on Driesell's face, bruis- 
ing his lip and cheek. After the game 
Driescll threatened retaliation when the 
teams meet at College Park and said 
that McGuire was "crazy" if his team 
"even sets foot in our state." 

As ferocious as Ribock is, his team- 
mates still consider Roche the meanest 
among them. “Let’s step outside.” is 
his standard line. "He has more than 
the average Irish temper," says Owens, 
remembering the time when Roche, a 
freshman, decked a classmate in the stu- 
dent union, whereupon his adversary 
pulled a gun. “You should have seen 
Owens scatter," laughs Roche. "I just 
told the guy, ’Well, O.K.’ We didn’t 
get along very well.” 

Another time Roche was reaching over 
a counter at The Big Bird, a campus eat- 
ery. to get some nuts for his ice-cream 
sundae when the counterman grabbed 
his arm. Roche spun, unloaded a beau- 
ty of a left hand and, says Owens, "gave 
the guy an unbelievably black eye. 
Opened up his face pretty good, too, I 
recall.” 

On the court Roche is only a fraction 
tamer. The creativity and imagination 
of his game arc things to behold. Still, 
they always seem accompanied by a cer- 
tain contempt. His arrogance is over- 
whelming; Roche levels most opposing 
players not so much with a fist as with 
a sneer. He did take a swing at Au- 
burn's John Mcngelt in the opening game 
of the season, however, and in the Duke 
game, frustrated by a charging foul called 
on him. he kicked the fallen DcVenzio 
in the foot and drew a technical foul. 


"He goes crazy sometimes,” says Ow- 
ens. “He’s so intense, wants to win so 
badly. He has that look, like he’s ask- 
ing for trouble — an amazing hothead. 
Ask him." 

“I think generally our team is a bunch 
of hotheads,” says Roche, with vast un- 
derstatement. "We have to get on Ri- 
bock to get him mad before the game. 
But Owens doesn’t have to tell me any- 
thing. I'm immediately teed off the min- 
ute I hit the floor.” 

In quieter moments, Roche relaxes at 
Don’s, a local pizza and beer paradise, 
studies his business courses — a B-pius 
student, he made several academic All- 
America teams — and goes out with Sally 
Helbig, his blonde girl friend from Scars- 
dale, N.Y. Sally says, "My mother 
thought I’d be Scarlett O'Hara and live 
on a plantation after I came to school 
here. So I wind up with a kid from the 
streets. They're the best kind anyway.” 

Last season many experts believed 
South Carolina's street kids were the 
only team with an even chance to de- 
feat UCLA in the final playoffs, and 
the Gamecocks are one of few with that 
potential this year. Often Roche. Ow- 
ens and the rest of McGuire’s sons of 
the old sod by way of New York as- 
phalt consider that thought, mull over 
their three-year record (52-10 to date) 
and admit that, although they may be 
the best ACC team ever, they have yet 
to win anything. 

"It depends on your evaluation of 
yourself,” says Roche. "Last year we 
felt we were good enough to win the 
NCAA. So it didn't make much dif- 
ference losing when we did, or later. If 
we lost at all, the season was not a suc- 
cess. It’s the same this time.” 

"We’re tired of all the hatred." says 
Owens. "I came here to play basketball, 
not to grow to hate people. If we win 
the national championship, I just want 
to ride around the state of North Car- 
olina with a megaphone, yelling at ev- 
erybody, ‘Drop dead.’ Among other 
things.” 

Last summer Owens took a trip across 
the country. On a stopover in Los An- 
geles he walked into UCLA's Pauley Pa- 
vilion and talked with Henry Bibby. Sid- 
ney Wicks and Curtis Rowe. He told 
the Bruins he would see them at Hous- 
ton, in the Astrodome, in the final game 
of the NCAA playoffs. If that meeting 
occurs. Owens will undoubtedly bring a 
little friend along with him. eno 
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Electrocardiogram by telephone. 

Now a heartbeat can be transmitted instantly to a doctor 
hundreds of miles away. 


When someone has heart trouble, he frequently 
needs a heart specialist. 

Somebody who's highly trained in the reading and 
interpretation of electrocardiograms (EKG's). 

Now there's a way to speed an EKG to a specialist 
no matter where he is. 

By telephone. 

The doctor or visiting nurse who attends the patient 
brings special equipment along (it’s standard in many 
medical centers and hospitals]. 

The specialist has similar equipment at his end. 

When the regular telephone connection is made, the 
specialist receives a duplicate EKG as it's being given. 

He can then analyze the results on the spot. And 
without hanging up, confer with the doctor or nurse at 
the other end. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and your local Bell Company work to make the telephone 
serve you as many ways as possible. 

One way is to let a doctor send your heart pattern 
3,000 miles across the country on the same phone you 
use to call the druggist. 



H enry Stewart McDonald III depos- 
ited his dusty 1966 Oldsmobilc in 
a handy no-parking zone outside one 
of those eager Miami Beach hotels. Then 
he paused to arrange some things in the 
trunk, including a pair of old brown loaf- 
ers he had brought along in case of an 
emergency, like a funeral, say. or per- 
haps a royal coronation. Today, hap- 
pily. promised no such crisis: just a frilly 
luncheon meeting of several hundred Mi- 
ami Beach businessmen that a friend had 
invited him to. And so. leaving the loaf- 
ers in the trunk. McDonald, all spruced 
up in a maroon sports coat, white slacks 
and a snazzy scarf tie. strode barefoot 
into the hotel. 

It was a splendid affair that brought 
out the very finest in men’s footwear, 
plenty of suedes, patents and alligators 
with tassels and Gucci buckles galore. 
By the time it was over. Stew McDon- 
ald's unshod feet had attracted stares 
and sidelong glances from, variously, 
several tourists in the gold-draped lob- 
by, quite a few cigar-chomping gentle- 
men inside a colonnaded dining room 
decorated in shades of pink and. not 
least, a couple of Spanish-speaking wait- 
ers. Finally, back in the lobby, some- 
body got around to asking him why he 
was not wearing shoes. McDonald, a 
tall, tanned figure topped by a shock of 
ash-white hair, actually seemed surprised 
by the question. "You know?" he said. 
"1 do believe you're the only person 
today who’s even noticed." 

Any man who can draw stares in a 
place like Miami Beach can probably 
do so anywhere, which is precisely what 
Stew McDonald seems bent on proving 


TOP HAT, WHITE TIE 
AND BARE TOES 

Stewart McDonald got to the bottom of things years ago: he kicked 
off his shoes and started strolling barefoot through life. Now, on the 
fringe of the flaky Florida sport world, his footprint is his trademark 

by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


during his footloose, barefoot dash 
through life. Indifferent to custom and 
convention, he has at one time or other 
ventured bravely barefoot down Man- 
hattan's Fifth Avenue, onto jetliners, 
into gala black-tic dinners — everywhere, 
as he puts it. except "parties which the 
hostess specifically designates as ‘wear- 
shoe’ affairs." And at home in Tampa 
he has gone merrily along for as much 
as a month at a stretch without putting 
on shoes. 

This business of a man his age— he 
will be 46 next month — making like 
Huck Finn may seem a frivolous pre- 
occupation, but it is an important one 
to Stew McDonald, one of the frcc-form 
operators who live by their wits on the 
fringes of sport. It certainly defines him 
more sharply in one’s mind, for exam- 
ple. than the fact that he finished 10th 
in total winnings — something over 
S6.000 — as a driver on the Eastern stock- 
car circuit back in 1948. As biography 
goes, it is more relevant than the news 
that two years later, with a casual ver- 
satility. he was runner-up in mixed dou- 
bles in the world water-ski champion- 
ship. Unquestionably, it merits a more 
prominent mention on his resume than 
his random roles as auto mechanic, pho- 
tographer. TV announcer, coach, pilot, 
model— name it and McDonald will 
gladly tell when and where he did it. 
And that, whenever possible, he did it 
in his bare feet. 

And why did he? On occasion, his mo- 
tive has been to openly and unabashedly 
attract attention, starling with the lime 
years ago when the promoter of a Chi- 
cago water-ski show paid McDonald 
S200 to go barefoot into the Pump 
Room, one of that city’s elegant res- 
taurants. as a publicity stunt. As a stock- 
car racer. McDonald often drove bare- 
foot in the belief that it helped him con- 
trol the car ("The feet just kiss the ped- 
als"), and when a public-address an- 
nouncer in West Palm Beach introduced 
him one day as "Barefoot McDonald," 
ii occurred to him to start trading on 
the idea. Billing himself under the name, 
he found he was soon able to wrangle 
S25 or more in appearance money from 
promoters. 
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Such practical considerations aside, it 
also happens that Barefoot feels strongly 
enough about the barefoot thing to have 
kicked up a memorable fuss the time he 
was summarily evicted from a Las Ve- 
gas casino, where he had been playing 
blackjack sans shoes. "Whadya mean, 
bare feel'!" demanded McDonald as he 
was shown the way out. “You've got 
broads in here wearing dresses without 
any backs. Some of the dresses don’t 
even have any fronts." Lately, in re- 
action to the hippie phenomenon, some 
restaurants have banned bare feet, but 
McDonald dismisses such places as 
"rinky-dink, honky-tonk old greasy 
spoons." Given his earnestness on the 
subject, one can sympathize with an ex- 
girl friend, who, after breaking up with 
McDonald, went out and married a shoe 
manufacturer. 

Quite simply. McDonald is happiest 
when he keeps those I IDs of his un- 
encumbered. "I just don't like being re- 
stricted," he says, and this helps account 
for the loose-fitting adornments he fa- 
vors in general, including a wristwatch 
that threatens to slide to his elbow when- 
ever he raises his arm. It helps account, 
too, for the fact that Barefoot McDon- 
ald, nearly two decades after graduating 
from the University of M iami as student- 
body president and a young man ever 
so likely to succeed, has yet to begin any- 
thing resembling a coherent career. 

This fundamental approach to life has 
been a cause of concern, if not won- 
derment, to one of McDonald's younger 
sisters, who prays for him regularly, to 
the different women he dates (a three- 
year marriage ended in divorce in 1956) 
and to his father, a lawyer and high- 
ranking official in the Interior Depart- 
ment, who routinely says of his son: 
"This boy could have been president of 
U.S. Steel or General Motors." 

"There are only two reasons I'm not,” 
the son answers, just as routinely. "One, 
they haven't asked me. Two, I don't 
want to be.” 

Instead of running a corporation, Mc- 
Donald moves easily between a remark- 
able variety of jobs. Flick on the tele- 
vision one day and you might find him 
doing the color commentary for some 
continued 
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water-ski segment on ABC-TV's Wide 
World of Sports, an occasional chore 
that (lows from his experience as public- 
address announcer at water-ski compe- 
titions. To find him some other time, 
you might have to seek McDonald out 
at his part-time job — a lower-exposure 
sort of thing — as a mechanic at an auto 
tune-up shop in Tampa. Just look for a 
couple of naked grease-stained feet peek- 
ing out from under a car, and Stew Mc- 
Donald will be at the other end. 

Or stay put and he will come to you. 
An improbable locale was Providence, 
R.I., where McDonald popped up as 
the advance man plugging Fireball Jan- 
gle, a low-budget bikini-and-motorcycle 
movie that was staging its New Eng- 
land premiere at a drive-in theater. It re- 
quires resourcefulness to live the way 
McDonald docs— but he outdid himself 
on Fireball Jangle, an epic that mov- 
iegoers will remember for the scene in a 
nightclub called the Throne Room, in 
which the customers don't sit on bar- 
stools but on gaily decorated toilet scats. 
Arriving in Providence, McDonald, 
drawing on his watery background, got 
a bright idea. He mounted a toilet on a 
pair of water skis, sat down on it and 
went for a spin on wintry Narragansett 
Bay for the benefit of local photogra- 
phers. It all worked fine for about 100 
yards until, without warning, the con- 
traption suddenly nose-dived and Mc- 
Donald had to be fished ingloriously 
from the icy waters. 

“It was the first time I’d ever plugged 
a movie,” he admits. “The thing with 
the toilet was something I devised on 
the spot. I had to wing it.” After thaw- 
ing out, McDonald further winged it 
by hiring several girls, dressing them in 
pussycat costumes and putting them to 
work distributing Fireball Jangle leaflets 
from the back of a flatbed truck. He 
was arrested for holding a parade with- 
out a permit. Still, there is an edge of sat- 
isfaction in his voice when he says, 
"Well, at least the arrest made the news- 
papers, so we salvaged something.” 

At home in Tampa, McDonald has 
put his ingenuity to work by going into 
business — part-time, of course — as an 
"auto-repair broker," a service he de- 
scribes with the rhythmic, enthusiastic 
cadences of a carnival barker. "The way 
it works," he says, "1 take your car 
and get it fixed for you, and make sure 
the job is done right. If the car needs 
tires, I take it to the best tire shop. If it 


needs a new transmission, I go to the 
best transmission shop and make the 
deal. I save you the running around, 
and I see to it that the work gets done 
right and it doesn't cost you any more, 
cither. I make my money by getting dis- 
counts from the various shops." 

McDonald also makes his services 
available as a toastmaster, commercial 
photographer and public-address an- 
nouncer — he will announce festivities for 
Tampa's annual Gasparilla Pirate In- 
vasion next month — and he is head of the 
local Quiet Birdmen, an organization of 
aviation enthusiasts. If there is any focal 
point for his activity, it is water skiing. 
Besides performing and announcing, 
McDonald has been involved in virtually 
every facet of the sport, from judging at 
meets to authoring various how-to man- 
uals. Since 1 964 he also has been coach of 
the water-ski team at the University of 
Tampa, which is the only college to ac- 
cord the sport varsity status, sending its 
coeducational team out against ski clubs 
from other warm-weather schools. 

Two of these clubs, one representing 
the University of South Florida and the 
other St. Petersburg Junior College, also 
are coached by McDonald. Last No- 
vember all three of his schools com- 
peted in an II -school tournament in 
Tampa. McDonald, who co-authored 
the official intercollegiate water-ski rules, 
was tournament chairman and served 
as a judge. "We’re a little short of of- 
ficials in this sport,” he explained. At 
that meet, because of just such activ- 
ities, a member of the Rollins College 
water-ski team accused McDonald of a 
conflict of interest. After due and care- 
ful consideration, McDonald rejected the 
complaint. 

It was water skiing that got McDonald 
into modeling, a career that peaked when 
he starred a few years ago in one of 
those "greasy kid stuff” TV commer- 
cials, in which he taught an aspiring 
water skier the intricacies of both fancy 
midair turns and proper grooming. He 
also has posed for ads touting shaving 
lather and deodorant, but some sponsors 
have spurned McDonald on the grounds 
that his ruddily masculine looks suggest 
Lee Marvin, a resemblance they fear 
might detract from the product. This 
would probably trouble McDonald 
more, except that, as he unblushingly 
points out, "Lee Marvin happens to be 
a fine actor and a very handsome man.” 

Ostensibly, McDonald's principal 


business is Stew’s Ski School, which a 
Tampa television announcer once re- 
ferred to, in a memorable blooper, as 
Stee's Screw School. It operates out of 
a motel on Old Tampa Bay and offers 
water-ski instruction by McDonald and 
two full-time assistants. The school 
brings in just enough money to keep Mc- 
Donald out of shoes. The big problem 
is that he is seldom around to keep an 
eye on things. "I’d do a helluva lot bet- 
ter if I stuck to one thing." he admits, 
“but I guess it’s against my nature.” In 
an effort to juggle everything McDonald 
always carries a clipboard on which he 
logs phone calls, keeps track of the traf- 
fic tickets he is forever collecting and 
jots down such favorite aphorisms as 
"The best helping hand is the one at 
the end of your own arm." The clip- 
board also reminds him of appointments 
he hopes to keep and errands he in- 
tends to get around to running. 

"I don’t trust any man who doesn’t 
carry a clipboard." McDonald says flat- 
ly, ignoring the fact that his own sys- 
tem often seems to be on the verge of 
collapse. His four-room home — shared 
with nine cats — is amazingly cluttered 
with a lifetime accumulation of posses- 
sions, including boxes of photographs, 
piles of old newspapers and correspon- 
dence, not to mention several hundred 
empty egg cartons he has never had the 
heart to throw out. Burdened by all his 
projects and paperwork, McDonald 
finds punctuality an elusive trait, and 
sometimes he neglects to show up al- 
together. 

A mercurial nature makes McDon- 
ald’s life all the more volatile. There 
was the time that an obstinate parking- 
lot attendant at Tampa's airport refused 
to cash a personal check for fees cov- 
ering McDonald's 1949 Plymouth. 
"Well, keep the damned car, then," Mc- 
Donald fumed. Although the Plymouth 
was worth considerably more than the 
parking charge, he never returned to 
claim it. 

Much of his wrath McDonald saves 
for the police, whom he is forever at- 
tracting because of an avowed disregard 
for traffic laws. "Maybe it’s childish of 
me,” he says of all the speeding tickets 
he collects, "but I’m a better driver than 
you are, so I think I’m qualified to drive 
faster than you do. Of course. I’ve had 
to pay the penalty all my life for main- 
taining that belief.” 

McDonald has also received a num- 
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her of tickets for driving without shoes, 
even though, contrary to a widely held 
belief, it is perfectly legal to drive bare- 
foot in any of the 50 states. (Indeed, 
one state automobile association advised 
its members a few* years ago that mo- 
torists might relax on long trips by re- 
moving their shoes.) This is something 
that McDonald naturally makes it his 
business to know, even though the fact 
eludes some policemen. Once McDonald 
was wheeling a motorcycle barefoot 
through Tampa when a cop, also on a 
motorcycle, pulled alongside at a red 
light and growled, “Where's your 
shoes?" 

“I haven't got any." said McDonald. 

“You mean here?" the officer asked. 

“I mean anywhere." Whereupon the 
light turned green. 

At the next red light the policeman 
pulled alongside to resume the exchange. 
“You mean you're riding without any 
shoes?" he demanded. 

“I guess that's what I'm doing, all 
right." came the reply. 

There was a slight pause. “Doesn't it 
hurt your feet?" 

“Only if I put them down over 30 
miles an hour." Green light. 

Next intersection. "Guess you know 
it's against the law," the officer said. 

"Bet you a ticket it's not." 

And so. of course, he was ticketed. 
When McDonald arrived in court, the 
judge asked for his plea. "I can't plead 
either guilty or not guilty, your honor,” 
he replied, “because no such charge ex- 
ists.” He was right, and the case was dis- 
missed. 

It was after his discharge from the ser- 
vice in late 1945 (he was a World War 
II sergeant and a Korean war pilot) that 
McDonald began his auto-racing career. 
In 1948, the year he won that S6.000- 
plus, McDonald crashed his 1940 Ford 
coupe in a feature race in North Car- 
olina and suffered a severely wrenched 
back. When the doctor recommended 
that he swim four hours a day as ther- 
apy, McDonald decided that such a reg- 
imen might best be followed in Florida. 

Although he remembers disliking 
shoes from earliest childhood, it was the 
feel of the warm Florida sand underfoot 
that set McDonald squarely on his bare- 
foot course. It was there — after he re- 
sumed his racing career — that he took 
up the name Barefoot McDonald. It was 
there, too, while enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, that he took up water 


skiing. He made pilgrimages to that mcc- 
ca of w ater skiing. Cypress Gardens, and 
before long was performing in shows 
and competing in meets. About that time 
the Cypress Garden crowd was discov- 
ering the first primitive techniques of ski- 
ing barefoot — and Barefoot McDonald, 
of all people, could hardly have held 
his head high if he had not become one 
of the first to learn the trick. 

The problem then, as now, was that 
there have never been enough hours to 
satisfy all his energy and enthusiasm. 
"I don't regret anything except all the 
time I've dissipated," says McDonald, 
who sometimes seems as if he is trying 
to pick up a moment he might have 
lost along the way. A typical weekday 
in Tampa found him off on a dozen er- 
rands: one moment he was arranging 
the next monthly meeting of the Quiet 
Birdmcn. The next he was visiting The 
Tampa Tribune to plead the case of a 
water skier whose jumping ramp had 
provoked complaints from residents of 
a local lake. 

Few of the day's errands had any- 
thing to do with his various jobs. Final- 
ly. in late afternoon, McDonald stopped 
by the garage where he is employed as 
a mechanic. He was gently reminded that 
he had promised to report for work that 
morning. 

“I got tied up," he said. "I’ll be in to- 
morrow morning." 

Next day, however, he failed to ap- 
pear. He was tied up again, this time 
on last-minute production details for a 
mo\ie, a training film for gas-station at- 
tendants. Another of McDonald's part- 
time jobs, as it happens, is as produc- 
tion manager for television and industrial 
films. 

And so Stew McDonald continues to 
resist restrictions. Visiting the oak-shad- 
ed University of Tampa one day to drop 
off some bills incurred by his water-ski 
team, he happened to glance at a front- 
page headline in the student newspaper. 
The story told of changes in student- 
dress regulations, including rules that 
would now allow coeds to wear pants 
on campus. Still in effect, though, was 
a regulation requiring students to wear 
shoes. Walking along the campus, Mc- 
Donald said, “You know something? I 
don't believe those rules apply in any 
way to coaches." As he savored the iro- 
ny of it, his bare feet stirred up little 
clouds of dust, and he threw back his 
head and laughed. end 
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Play 

the 

money 

ball. 




It wins more money, 
in more tournaments 
tor more touring pros 
than any other ball 
ever made. 
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ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT 

Sold through golf course pro shops only 


DONT CRY 
UNTIL 
IFS ALL OVER 


The way it started , the idea was to get from one 
place to another in wintertime without floundering 
in snow, maybe even enjoying the frozen scenery 
along the way. Then someone made o sport out 
of cross-country skiing, as people will out of al- 
most anything, and over the last few hundred 
years the game has been refined to a cold form 
of athletic torture. Nordic racers plow along 
with pumping strides, burning off calories at o 1,350- 
per-hour count and steaming like human loco- 
motives, each alone in his own world of agony. 
At the last world championships in Czechoslovakia, 
Photographer Neil Leifer and Reporter Anita Ver- 
schoth found that this special breed, typified by 
the racers at right and on the following pages, is 
made up of stubborn competitors who hold it all 
in until the event is over. Only then, fighting for 
breath, do they surrender to waves of fiery pain. 


In those first aching moments at the end 
of a race there is no way fo tell the win- 
ners from the losers “ You are in com- 
plete fatigue." groaned one entrant, 
"but you keep pushing yourself Only at 
the finish do you give in to the hurt." 
Then, wrapped into a comforting blan- 
ket by considerate friends, a racer is 
happy to have his poles to lean on. 
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Few suffer os much for their sport cross-country skiers 
explode into a race tabovel, then labor along lonely 
trails, up hills and over bridges — moving too fast to feel 
the cold — and finish in triumph. But then comes the final 
chill, men, wo men, winners, losers all face the special 
decompression that is enough to make a grown-up cry. 







DON'T CRY M 


SEE SOME, SKI SOME 


Like all athletes, Nordic skiers need cheer- 
ing on. But cross-country spectating need 
not be a sedentary activity, as it is at other 
games; one can tramp vigorously through 
the snow, breathe in cold, crisp air and 
enjoy the countryside as well as the races. 
Here is a seasonal schedule for skier watch- 
ers— including a couple of races where, if 
you are overcome by energy, you can enter 
and swing along with the best of them: 
Jan. 8: Kennedy Memorial Games, l.akc 
Placid. N.Y. 

.Ian. 16 21: USSA Cross-Country Cham- 
pionships, Durango, Colo. 

Jan. 24: Putney Relays, Putney, Vt. (A great 
family race; anyone may enter.) 

Jan. 30 31: Alaska International Cross- 
Country Championships, Anchorage. 

Feb. 21: Putney 50-kilonicicr race. Putney. 
Feb. 22: Washington’s Birthday Cross- 
Country race. Putney. (Another event open 
to all, over 20 kilometers. Remember, that's 
12 miles.) 

Feb. 26 28: Swedish Ski Games, Falun, 
Sweden. 

March 4 6: NCAA Championships, Terry 
Peak, S. Dak. 

March 5 7: Salpaussclka Games, Lahti, 
Finland. 

March 7: The Vasaloppet, 51 miles from 
Siilcn to Mora. Sweden. (Any man over 21 
may enter officially, and some liberated 
women have been known to sneak in. It is 
a classic: U.S. cross-country Coach John 
Caldwell did it in seven hours.) 

March 1 1 14: Holmcnkollen.Oslo, Norway. 
March 17 20: National Junior Nordic 
Championships. Boreal Ridge, Calif. 

March 20 21: Puijo Games, Kuopio, 
Finland. 

April II 18: Top of the World Ski Cham- 
pionships, Inuvik, Northwest Territories, 
Canada. 



For years we _ 
figured the disabled 
knew where to go 
for help. 


They insist that they are happy in their 
sport even though their faces don't show 
it. But never mind those pained expres- 
sions; just consider that when Finland's 
Kalevi Oikarainen (upper right ) pulls 
himself together, he is going to be de- 
lighted to discover he's the chompion. 


We figured wrong. 


If you’re among the millions of disabled people 

who don’t know where to go for help, 

write: Help, Box 1200, Washington, D.C. 20013. 

© 
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FISHING 

ON 

THE RIVERS 
OF 

THE MIND 


Our time's uneasiness pervades 
even the quiet of the Golden 
Gate Club, where young men play 
at the fishing game and older 
men dream of lost wild streams 

by THOMAS McGUANE 


D awn: a curious mixture of noises. 

Birds, ocean, trees soughing in a 
breeze o(T the Pacific: then, in the fore- 
ground. the steady cropping of buffaloes. 

They are massing peacefully, feeding 
and nuzzling and ignoring the traffic. 
They arc fat. happy, numerous beasts: 
and all around them arc the gentle, pri- 
mordial hills of Golden Gate Park. San 
Francisco. U.S.A. It is dawn on the buf- 
falo paddock: the frontier is nowhere 
in sight. 

By midmorning in bufTalo country 
things get a little more active at street 
level. Out of the passing string of health 
nuts, ordinary pedestrians, policemen 
and 21st century transcendental vision- 
aries with electro-frizz hairdos that look 
more like spiral nebulae than anything 
out here in Vitalis country — from this 
passing string, then, a citizen occasion- 
ally detaches himself, avoids the buf- 
falo paddock by a few yards and enters 
the grounds of the Golden Gate An- 
gling and Casting Club. The club is the 
successor of an earlier organization, the 
San Francisco Fly Casting Club, which 
was founded in 1894. It has been lo- 
cated in Golden Gate Park only since 
the 1930s. when its facilities were con- 
structed by the City of San Francisco. 

The grounds of the club are not so pre- 
possessing as its 76-year history would 
lead one to expect. The clubhouse and 
casting pools arc on an elevation that is 
shaped like a small mesa. The clubhouse 
is a single story, dark and plain, and 
faces the pools that arc surrounded and 
overhung by immense, fragrant eucalyp- 
tus trees. The clubhouse is thoroughly 
grown in with laurel and rhododendron 
and — after street-level Golden Gate — 
the effect is, distinctly, through-thc-look- 
ing-glass. 

Today, as a man rehearses the an- 
cient motions of casting a fly on the el- 
egant green surfaces of the practice pools, 
he even may hear one of the stern in- 
vocations of our century: "Stick 'em 
up!" and be relieved, perhaps even de- 
corously. of his belongings. It wouldn't 
be the first time. But that would only hap- 
pen in midweek. On a weekend many 
of his fellow members w ill be there. Stick- 
up artists will go to the beach or play 
golf and it will be feasible to watch your 
backcast instead of the underbrush. 

This particular Sunday has been es- 
pecially well attended. The men are wan- 
dering out of the clubhouse where you 


can smell bacon, eggs and pancakes — 
just as you might in the cook tent of 
one of the imperial steelhcad camps these 
same anglers frequent in the Northwest. 
They pick up fly rods and make their 
way out along the casting pools, false- 
casting as they walk and trying occa- 
sional preliminary throws before really 
getting down to business. At the middle 
pool a man is casting with a tourna- 
ment rod. a real magnum smoke pole, 
and two or three people watch as he 
power casts a 500-grain shooting head 

160 feet. 

Between him and the clubhouse, cast- 
ing for accuracy with a conventional dry- 
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fly rod, is a boy of 13. At this point he 
is a lifelong habitud and he tournament- 
casts as another city boy might fly re- 
mote-control airplanes, and he casts with 
uncommon elegance — a high, slow back- 
cast. perfect timing and a forecast that 
straightens with precision. He seems to 
overpower very slightly so that the line 
turns over and hangs an instant in the 
air to let the leader touch first. He reg- 
ulates the width of the bow in his line 
to the inch and at will; when a head 
wind comes up, he tightens the bow into 
a perfectly formed, almost beveled, lit- 
tle wind cheater. It is quite beautiful. 

Standing beside him, an older man 


supports his chin with one hand, hangs 
his fist in one discolored pocket of a car- 
digan and looks concerned. From time 
to time he makes a suggestion: the boy 
listens, nods and does differently. Like 
most who offer advice here, the older 
man has been a world casting champion. 
When he takes the rod, you see why. 
the slowness of the backcast approaches 
mannerism but the bluff is never called; 
the man's straightening, perfect cast nev- 
er betrays gravity with a sag. 

So the two of them take turns, more 
or less. The boy does most of the cast- 
ing, and while one casts facing the pool, 
the other is turned at right angles to 


him watching his style, the angles, loft, 
timing and speed of his cast. 

At this point the boy is already more 
accurate than the older man and from 
time to time he lets his backcast drop a 
little so he can fire a tight bow in, and 
score — the technical proof of his bra- 
vura. But the older man has a way of let- 
ting the backcast carry and hang that 
has moment or something like it. Any- 
way, the boy sees what it is and when 
the older man goes inside for breakfast 
the boy will try what the older man has 
done — even though it crosses him up 
and brings the cast down around his 
ears. It embarrasses him. He looks 

contlnurd 
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around, clears the line, fires it out with 
an impetuous roll cast and goes back to 
what he knows. 

By this time there arc a good many 
people scattered along the sides of the 
pools. The group is not quite heteroge- 
neous: and though its members seem less 
inclined to dressing up than many of 
San Francisco's citizens, they are not the 
Silent Majority's wall of flannel, cither. 
To be exact, sartorially, there is no short- 
age of really thick white socks here, 
sleeveless V-neck sweaters or brown ox- 
fords. They seem to be fresh out of Car- 
din suits — not to mention the aberrations 
of Ciernrcich, which they have none of 
at all. The impression, you suppose, is 
vaguely up-country. 

My companion is a superb angler - 
widely known for it. He is not a mem- 
ber of the club and is inclined to bridle 
around tournament casters. They remind 
him of something more housebroken 
than fishing, and he doesn’t like it. He 
thinks their equipment is too good, and 
of course it is, largely; and when they 



A MAN REHEARSES THE ANCIENT ART 


talk about fly lines and shooting heads, 
getting fussy over fractions of grains of 
weight, he instinctively feels they are let- 
ting the tail wag the dog. Nevertheless, 
the fisherman has something to be grate- 
ful for. Shooting-head lines, now stan- 
dard steel head gear, modern techniques 
of power casting and, in fact, much con- 
temporary thinking about rod design — 
actions and tapers — have arisen at this 
small, circumscribed anglers' enclave. 
Still, it is difficult to imagine a tour- 
nament caster who would confess to hav- 
ing no interest at all in fishing — though 
that is exactly the case with some of 
them. Somcw hat ritualistically, they con- 
tinue to refer their activities to practical 
stream craft. 

My companion typifies something, 
too. something anti-imperial in style. 
Frayed lines and throwaway tackle, a 
reel with a crude painting on the side of 
it. brutalized from being dropped on riv- 
erside rocks. His rod is missing guides 
and has been reinforced at butt and fer- 
rule with electricians' tape that, in turn, 
has achieved a greenish corruption of 
its own. He is a powerful caster whose 
special effects are all toward fishing in 
bad wind and weather. He admits few 
fishermen into his angling pantheon and, 
without mercy, divides the duffers into 
“bait soakers," “yucks" and other cat- 
egories of opprobrium. Good anglers are 
“red hots." His solutions to the prob- 
lems of deteriorating fishing habitat in- 
cline toward the clean gestures of the 
bomb-thrower and the assassin. And 
that's not all we agree about. 

I sit on one of the spectators’ bench- 
es and chat with a steelhead fisherman 
about the Skeena drainage in British Co- 
lumbia. He's been all over that coun- 
try, caught summer-run fish miles in- 
land that were still bright from salt water. 
The conversation lags. Another member 
sits on the bench. “Was anybody ever 
really held up here?" I ask rather warily. 

“Sure was.” says the man next to me, 
and turns to the new fellow on the end 
of the bench. “Who was that?" 

“Guy that got stuck up?" 

“Yeah, who was that?" 

“There were three of them, at dif- 
ferent times.” 

The man next to me turns to me. "It 
was this guy from Oakland." 

The man at the end of the bench isn't 
interested. The fellow next to me asks 
him. “Didn't he get pistol-whipped or 
something?" 


“Who's this?” 

"The guy from Oakland." 

“I don't know. I don't know. I don’t 
know." 

The man next to me turns to me again. 
“I’m not positive." he says with exag- 
gerated care, "but the dry-fly man from 
Oakland got pistol-whipped unless I've 
got my signals real crossed." 

"Did they take his rod?" 1 ask some- 
what aimlessly. “No." 

"His reel or anything?" 

"No." he says, "just glommcd the wal- 
let and cleared out. It was pretty crum- 
my." 

I excuse myself. 1 have a new Win- 
ston tarpon and billfish fly rod I am anx- 
ious to try and I go down to the last 
pool where a handful of members are 
casting. I am a little sleepy from the gi- 
gantic breakfast they've given me. The 
club grounds arc on an elevation that 
drops off abruptly behind this last pool. 
There is a path going down through the 
heavy tree roots to a little space that 
looks like the banks of a stream bed. 
As f strip line from my reel, I notice 
that there are three people undulating 
beneath the trees down there. One is a 
girl wearing Levi's and an Esther Wil- 
liams total sun-block hat with mirrors 
hanging from its edges on strings. One 
of the men seems to be a Lapp: the 
other is dressed as Buffalo Bill and his 
semirotary undulancc is more frenzied 
than that of his companions. Occasion- 
ally he blurts Ohm! and adjusts his enor- 
mous cowboy hat with one hand that 
moves rather cautiously into the uproar, 
somehow finding the hat as it goes by 
on a weird parabolic course of its own. 
I wonder if he has seen the buffalo 
paddock. 

F’rcsently a girl in ballet costume leads 
an attractive pony into the clearing, fol- 
lowed by another young man with a 
light meter and viewing lens hanging 
around his neck and an enormous Bo- 
lex movie camera. He walks right past 
the girl and heads for us. I can see the 
huge coated surface of his telephoto lens, 
blue even at this distance, the shoulder 
stock of his camera and the knurled tur- 
rets that seem to be all over it. His ap- 
proach becomes imposing. He looks put 
out. 

“We're trying to make a movie," he 
says. 

None of us knows what to reply. 

"The thing is we're trying to make a 
movie." 
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The man next to me inquires, “Would 
you like us to get out of the way?” 

"That's right. I want you to get out 
of the way." 

All of the casters get out of the way. 
The director is startled. "This will take 
a few minutes," he says apologetically, 
wanting us to spot that smile of his now. 

At the end of the pool is the Pit. You 
can climb down into it and it puts you 
at chest level to the water. It is a very re- 
alistic approximation of the actual sit- 
uation when you are fishing, and any 
fancy ideas you might develop about 
your casting when you are on the plat- 
forms can be quickly weeded out here. 
My new tarpon and billfish rod is very 
powerful and after a couple of hundred 
casts the epidermis of my thumb slips 
and a watery blister forms. 

I return to the bench. One of the club 
officials is sitting there. 1 decide to find 
out if the Golden Gate outfit is merely 
exclusive. "It's funny," I say disingen- 
uously, “with as many hippies as this 
city has. that there aren't any in the 
club. How’s that?” 

"They don't ask to join.” 

Inside the clubhouse. 1 chat with the 
membership. They're talking about cast- 
ing tournaments and fishing — fishing 
generally and the vanishing fishing of 
California in particular. They know the 
problems. These are anglers in an ep- 
och when an American river can be a 
fire hazard. The older men remember 
the California fishery when it was the 
best of them all, the most labyrinthine, 
the most beautiful. A great river system 
initiating in the purling high-country 
streams, the whole thing substantiated 
by an enormous stable watershed. Now 
the long, feathery river systems arc stubs 
and even those are squabbled over by 
Cyclopean morons who have somehow 
institutionalized a love of useless dams. 

Many of the men standing here to- 
day used to haunt the High Sierra and 
Cascade ranges, overcoming altitude 
headaches to catch golden trout in the 
ultraviolet zone. Probably most of them 
have been primarily steelhead fishermen, 
though some fish for stripers in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

In view of the fact that the move- 
ment of people to California in the last 
few decades may be the biggest popu- 
lation shift in the history of the world, 
it is amazing the fishery held up so long. 
But in the last 10 years it has gone off 
fast. Ironically, it is the greatness of the 


fishing lost that probably accounts for 
the distinction of the Golden Gate 
Club — it has bred a school of casters 
who are without any doubt the finest 
there has even been. 

Fishing for sport is itself an act of ra- 
cial memory, and in places like the Gold- 
en Gate Club it moves toward the purer 
symbolism of tournaments. The old riv- 
er-spawned fish have been replaced by 
pellet-fed and planted simulacra of them- 
selves. Now even the latter seem to be 
vanishing in favor of plastic target rings 
and lines depicting increments of dis- 
tance. It's very cerebral. 

There has begun to be a feeling among 
the membership that like music without 
the dance, casting without fishing lacks 
a certain something. And so they are fa- 
natically concerned with the dubious 
California Water Plan and the rodent 
ethics and activities of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. The men sit around a ta- 
ble in the lodge and break out a bottle 
or two. They seem to be talking about 
some secret society, and when I listen 
in I discover they mean those who have 
bought fishing licenses in the state of Cal- 
ifornia. The men propose to rouse this 
sleeping giant of two million individuals 
to keep their ocean rivers from being con- 
verted into outdoor water-ski pavilions. 
But an air of anachronism hovers over 
them. The Now Generation, The Pepsi 
People, seem to substantiate the claims 
of the high-dam builders. It appears to 
be true that people really would rather 
go around and around and around be- 
hind those Holman-Moody high-torque 
ski boats with that old drag-strip mush- 
room-can exhaust whine coming out of 
tuned headers and the intake whoosh 
of double four-barrel Rochester carbu- 
retors. But maybe some of them will 
sec way down beneath the polyester gel- 
coated surfaces of their triple-laminated 
controlled-catalyst slalom skis, the 
drowned forests of California and the 
long, stony stripes of old riverbeds. 

The Now Generation won't be drop- 
ping in today at the Golden Gate Club. 
Handmade split-cane rods and tapered 
lines seem a trifle dull. The Eel, the Trin- 
ity, the Russian, the Klamath begin to 
seem in the conversation of these men 
to be rivers of the mind. The ecology pur- 
ists imagine the anglers as ghouls who 
want to hurt the little fish with sharp 
hooks hidden in chicken feathers. The 
versions overlap in new permutations 
of absurdity. In the park I talk with an 


incipient futurist who wants to know 
what difference it makes if the fish are 
lost since we can already synthesize food 
anyway, and I think of the high-protein 
gruel rock climbers carry in plastic tubes 
for nourishment as our cuisine of to- 
morrow. Dinner's on the table! Phwab- 
latt! 

"Well," I tell the futurist, "1 don't 
know what to say!" 

The members begin to drift out of 
the lodge and head for the parking lot. 

It's sundown in buffalo country. 

If you arc casting at the far pool you 
arc inclined to switch your eye from 
time to time toward the underbrush. Did 
someone move in there? 

Why delve into it. This is too agree- 
able. I put on a sweater in the evening 
and watch the diehards. The pools have 
gone silver. The emptiness around the 
few members who remain seems to make 
their casting more singular, more elo- 
quent. 

The whole place is surrounded by 
trees. Nobody knows we're in here, end 
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PEOPLE 


So much for old 1970. On to the Sporting New Year 
with this selected sampler of 1971 resolutions — 


Fitch, coach of the Cleveland 
Cavaliers. 


I am resolving to keep my weight 
down, oh, five or six pounds, 
so I won't have to take it off in 
spring training. Also, I could put 
up with winning the MVPaward 
again. And, as for contract talks, 

S 100.000 sounds like a nice, 
round figure: Boog Powell, Bal- 
timore Orioles. 

I will carry four-leaf clovers and 
rabbits' feet inside my helmet. 
And I resolve to stop eating dog 
bones before I play each game: 
Tom Woodeshick, Philadelphia 
Eagles. 

I will start a So- 
ciety for the 
Preservation 
and Protection 
of Dugout Wa- 
ter Coolers, 

Rats and Helmets. Memberships 
accepted as of Jan. I. Anyone 
interested write Lou Piniclla in 
care of the Kansas City Royals. 

My real resolution is to quit as 
soon as I can afford it: Howard 
Cosell, ABC. 

Resolution? I've got three. I re- 
solve to get down to 125 pounds 
on my mainly grapefruit diet, I 
resolve to learn German so 1 
can talk to everybody in Mu- 
nich in 1972, and I resolve to 
let my hair grow long. Short hair 
is too boyish: Debbie Meyer. 
1968 Olympic triple medalist. 

I will pray more than I have 
been praying. 1 resolve not to 
let my weight get over 220. I 
am determined to stay in con- 
dition to show Joe Frazier is not 
the true champion. The new year 
will be complete when I get my 
crown back: Muhammad All. 

Once 1 was for a merger of the 
NBA and ABA. Now I’m 
against it. I know that it*s ev- 
erybody's wish to get married. 


but I resolve that we should have 
a longer courtship. I courted my 
wife for five years: Irv Kosloff, 
owner of the Philadelphia 76ers. 

I worked all 
season on this 
resolution and 
now I’ve got it. 

I resolve to 
claim George 
Blanda the next time the Oak- 
land Raiders put him on waiv- 
ers: Hank Strum, coach of the 
Kansas City Chiefs. 

I don't have any wine, women 
and song to give up ... I re- 
solve to use my time more wise- 
ly in 1971: Willie Lanier, Kan- 
sas City Chiefs. 

I resolve to wear a tasteful little 
nameplate on my lapel at all 
races next year. You know, so 
all those people will stop mis- 
taking me for Cary Grant: Andy 
Granatclli, STP racing tycoon. 

I don’t believe 
in resolutions. 

Oh. maybe lit- 
tle ones. Like, 

I resolve that I 
won't get excit- 
ed at games. I 
won't let the of- 
ficials bother 

me too much. I expect to break 
this resolution at the first game 
of 1971: Lefty Dricscll, Mary- 
land basketball coach. 

I resolve to ask for a new cos- 
tume. I'm tired of appearing 
topless: Smokey the Bear. 

Well, we lost our first 15 games. 
Then we won only one of our 
first 28 games. And I have 
been known to have my prob- 
lems with officials. So I resolve 
that I won’t question any calls 
against my team in the NBA 
playoffs this season: Bill 


Last year 1 resolved to retire as 
a driver and I did it. Now I re- 
solve to develop a really impor- 
tant new vehicle — a special mo- 
torcycle. This one will race 
across the rooftops of all those 
cars on the L.A. freeways: Dan 
| Gurney. 

I'm not giving up anything. I’m 
having too much fun now. I re- 
solve to keep all the vices I’ve 
got: Rod Gilbert, New York 
Rangers. 

I will cut down 
on my smok- 
ing. I am going 
to cut from two 
packs to one 
pack per game. 

Unless we go to the Super 
Bowl — in which case I resolve 
I to go from two to four packs 
per game: Len lose, owner of 
I the Philadelphia Eagles. 

We leave old Connie Mack Sta- 
dium in January for the new S50 
million stadium in South Phil- 
adelphia. So I resolve never to 
lose another game in old Con- 
nie Mack Stadium: Bill Giles. 
Philadelphia Phillies executive. 

We set an NHL record last sea- 
son with 24 tic games. I resolve 
never again to give my husband 
a tie for Christmas: Mrs. Ed 
Snider, wife of the owner of the 
Philadelphia Flyers. 

The rest of me is fine, but 
my right arm told me never 
to resolve that I will win 20 
games or save 50: Dick Sel- 
ma. Philadelphia Phillies relief 
pitcher. 

Every New 1 Year I resolve not 
to go through what I went 
through the year before. This 
time, I resolve to produce a 
hit record and become just as 
big a knockout in show busi- 





cxpect to break 



ness as in boxing: Joe Fra- 
zier, NBA world heavyweight 
champion. 

Dick doesn’t make resolutions. 
Why should he? Nobody knows 
what they arc going to do 
from one day to the next: 
Mrs. Era Allen, mother of 
Richie. 

I resolve to quit smoking in 
1971. This is the 901st time I 
have made this resolution: Dave 
McNally, Baltimore Orioles. 

Listen: I make a lot of New 
Year resolutions. But the guys 
who play for me keep making 
me break them. As for bad 
habits, my only bad habit is 
losing: Rick Forzano, Navy foot- 
ball coach. 

I resolve never to let the midi- 
length skirt invade tennis: Mar- 
ilyn Fernberger, Philadelphia, 
pro tour promoter. 

We lost 23 straight games to Bal- 
timore, including 12 in 1970. 1 
resolve that we arc going to beat 
the Orioles more often in 1971: 
Cedric Tallis, general manager 
of the Kansas City Royals. 

I resolve never to spend anoth- 
er sleepless night w orrying about 
whether we win or lose. But it 
won't work. I'll be awake at 
night all next season: Frank 
I.ucchesi, Philadelphia Phillies 
manager. 


Je promets de 
commcnccr 
1’entralnement 
dc jcuncs cou- 
rcurs dc ski 
amcricains. 
Alors. qui sail, pcut-clrc un jour 
ils arriveront A battre les Fran- 
cois, non? Jean-Claudc Killy, 
trois medailles d'or, 1968. 

Resolved — I don’t like this 
dumb hat, cither: Smokey the 
Bear. 
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THIS MAN IS REDUCING HIS WAIST, ABDOMEN, HIPS AN D THIGHS 


with the Fabulous New SAUNA BELT 

mw-jw 

The Amazing Space Age Slenderizer that is so sensationally effective it is... 


TRIM-JEANS— THE SPACE AGE SLENDERIZER WITH RESULTS THAT ARE OUT OF THIS 
WORLD. The trim-jeans are a marvel of ease, comfort and efficiency. Once you 
have slipped them on, you are ready for the most astounding experience in rapid r ~ 
slenderizing you have ever known. Only trim-jeans has the unique features of design, 
including the exclusive super sauna-lock that permits the constant snug fit and solid 
support in all 4 areas- — waist, abdomen, hips and thighs — without which truly 
sensational results are not possible. We recommend that the trim-jeans be used 
a few minutes each day for 3 days in a row when you first receive them and 
then several times a week until you have achieved your maximum potential 
inch loss. After that, for maintenance you can use the trim-jeans about twice a 
month or as often as you feel the need. 


THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY GUARANTEE IN SLENDERIZING HISTORY. So many 
users of the trim-jeans obtain 'instant reducing' — are inches slimmer, inches 
trimmer in from just 1 to 3 sessions with this super slenderizer — are actually 
losing as much as a total of 7 or more inches from their waists, abdomens, 
hips and thighs in just 1 session and up to 13 or more inches from 3 
sessions. This principle produces really fantastic results. There may be 
variations of speed and/or degree of results due to individual differ- 
ences in metabolism and body response. Not everyone may lose 7 
inches in just 1 session or 13 or more inches in 3 days but remember 
this: No matter what your metabolism, no matter what your body type, 
if you do not lose a total of from 6 to 9 inches from your waist, abdo- 
men. hips and thighs in just 3 days, you may return the trim-jeans and 
your entire purchase price will be immediately refunded. 


THE AMAZING TRIM-JEANS TAKE OFF INCHES WHERE THEY NEED 
TO COME OFF. Your trim-jeans are designed to give you just the 
reducing effect you need where you need it . . . and the price of the 
trim-jeans is just S13.95 and each pair carries a FULL MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Here is the slenderizer supreme — trim-jeans — which we 
sincerely believe to be the easiest, fastest, most convenient, most 
sensationally effective waist, abdomen, hip and thigh reducer ever . 
discovered — with the most revolutionary guarantee in slender- 
izing history. So if you want trimmer, slimmer, sleeker 
measurements and you want them now, 
trim-jeans today. 


©Sauna Belt Inc., 1970, 1971. P. 0. Box 3984, 
San Francisco, CA 941 19/Pats. Pend. 


GUARANTEED TO REDUCE YOUR WAIST , ABDOMEN . 
HIPS AND THIGHS A TOTAL OF FROM 6 TO 9 INCHES 
IN JUST 3 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Here is how it works: 


THIS SUPER PRODUCT IS PRODUCING SUPER NEW SLENDERIZING FOR A HOST OF MEN. 

HERE ARE JUST A FEW: 

David Medeiros: Just 3 days on thi 
waist, 4Vi inches trom my abdomen, 
appearance has improved 100%." 

Richard Martin: 1 trim mod a total ot 10'/i inches o It my midsection, hips and :■ 

— actually lost 7Yi inches m one 30 minute period hrst time I used them During the 3 days my waist came 
down trom 36 inches to 33 Yt inches and my abdomen trom 41 inches to 36 Hr inches " 

Martin Dunn: "It was an extremely satisfying experience to spend 3 rather bnet periods using the trim-team 
and to discover that my waist, hip and thigh measurements had decreased by a total ot more than 10 inches. 

I hnd that my entire physidue has assumed a much trimmer, more athletic appearance." 


“I got my physique into excellent shape . . . 
tighter, firmer and 10% inches trimmer 
with these great trim-jeans. It took just a 
few minutes a day over 
the 3 day period during 
which I lost 3% inches 
from my waist, 3 Vi 
inches from my abdo- 
men, IV 2 inches from 
my hips and a total of 
Vh inches off my 
thighs. Terrific results 
...a terrific product!" 

Gary Coover 



COLLEGE basketball/ William F. Reed 


Big Mac fills a tall order 


J im McDaniels is an improbable gi- 
ant. He plays center, naturally, but 
also forward and sometimes guard. He 
is, says Coach John Oldham of West- 
ern Kentucky, a "roamcr," meaning 
that McDaniels would just as soon fire 
away from 25 feet as score easily from 
underneath. The scouts say he will play 
pro ball at forward, where his size (7 
feet) and outside touch would add a 
new dimension to any team. 

The scouts and practically everybody 
else in Louisville were out in force last 
Wednesday night when Western look 
on Jacksonville in Louisville's Freedom 
Hall, and they saw McDaniels at his all- 
court best. Both teams were unbeaten 
and ranked among the nation’s top 10, 
but the main attraction was the match- 
up between McDaniels and a more con- 
ventional — and more famous — giant, 
Jacksonville's V 2" Artis Gilmore. An 
impassive intimidator, with a satanic 
beard and an Afro as wide as the foul 
lane, Gilmore outscored. outrebounded 
and outpsyched McDaniels last season 
when the Dolphins buried the Hilltop- 
pers 109-96 in the first round of the 
NCAA tournament. That loss had stuck 
in McDaniels' craw all summer. "I’m 
just going to lay it on the line.'' he said 
before the rematch. "I can't see that 
much difference between Gilmore and 
me. And I think we can beat them.” 

Big Mac, as his teammates call Mc- 
Daniels, could not have been more pre- 
scient. Nor could he have been more of 
an avenger. The Hilltoppcrs, beautifully 
prepared and playing at their peak, up- 
set the Dolphins 97 84. More surprising. 
McDaniels did everything with Gilmore 
but stuff him through the hoop. He out- 
scored the taller man 46-29 and blocked 
at least four of his close-in shots. As 
one scout said. "Tonight McDaniels’ 
contract went up 5100.000.” 

Western was serious about the game, 
so serious that the players asked Old- 
ham to let them go to Louisville a day 
early so they could get in a workout on 
the Freedom Hall floor. Jacksonville was 
more casual. The Dolphins did not ar- 
rive in Louisville until noon on the day 


of the game; they did not elect to work 
out, and in their warmups they seemed 
cocky and careless. Said Western's Clar- 
ence Glover, whose 14 rebounds had a 
lot to do with the outcome, "They 
seemed to be taking us pretty lightly.” 

Oldham had felt that faulty intelli- 
gence had contributed in part to West- 
ern's loss last March, so he sent As- 
sistant Jim Richards to scout no fewer 
than three of Jacksonville's first five 
games this season. Richards reported 
that Jacksonville could be beaten if its 
breakneck tempo were slowed and a 1-2- 
2 zone defense were used, a defense that 
would keep Glover and McDaniels close 
to the boards and Gilmore away. 

Early on it was apparent that Mc- 
Daniels was ready for one of his finer ef- 
forts. Getting wide open off picks usu- 
ally set by Glover, he hit his first six 
shots, all but one of them jumpers from 
eight to 20 feet away, to give Western a 
16-14 lead. 

Meanwhile the 1-2-2 defense was 
working perfectly. Whenever Gilmore 
came near the basket he either was called 
for traveling or had his shot slapped 
back in his face by McDaniels. About 
the only offense Jacksonville could mus- 
ter came from little Vaughn Wcdeking's 
long, arching bombs. 

Early in the second half Jacksonville 
put Gilmore on McDaniels, and that 
was pure disaster. First McDaniels pow- 
ered over Gilmore for a layup on a fast 
break. Then he began to drive around 
him, shoot over him and totally dom- 
inate him. With 15:46 left, McDaniels 
got the ball 20 feet from the basket, 
turned around to look Gilmore in the 
eye and fired in another jump shot. Gil- 
more fouled him on the play, and when 
McDaniels made his free throw Western 
had a 57-44 lead. 

To its credit, Jacksonville did not give 
up. The Dolphins pulled within seven 
points late in the game and were be- 
hind only 86-77 w hen McDaniels fouled 
out with 2:51 remaining. But Oldham 
put in four guards— all ball handlers— 
and the Dolphins were forced to foul. 
The Hilltoppcrs made their free throws. 


On the Western bench, with only sec- 
onds left. McDaniels threw a long arm 
around Oldham, who was still looking 
grim, and said, "What's the matter? 
Aren’t you happy?” They both laughed.. 

The final statistics showed that Mc- 
Daniels had hit on 20 of 29 shots and 
equaled a career-high 46 points. He also 
got 1 1 rebounds. "I was playing on pride, 
man, nothing but pride," he said. 

Big Mac had been contacted by sev- 
eral pro teams before the season began 
but elected to return to Western, finish 
his career and get his degree. The latter 
is genuinely important to McDaniels, 
who comes from an underprivileged fam- 
ily in Scottsville. Ky„ about 25 miles 
from Bowling Green. He wont to a one- 
room, all-black school through the first 
eight grades and had so much catching 
up to do that his high school grades 
were too low for admission to many col- 
leges. Everybody in his home town pre- 
dicted that McDaniels would never make 
it academically. "Now I’m going to take 
that degree back home and wave it at a 
few folks." says McDaniels with a grin. 
Eventually McDaniels wants to be a so- 
cial worker, preferably in a big-city ghet- 
to. "I want to work with black kids,” 
he says, "and say, 'Hey, I got my col- 
lege degree, you can do it, too, and 
you don’t have to be a basketball play- 
er, either.' You know, only a few 
years ago I was shining shoes in Scotts- 
villc for 200 a pair. Now sometimes I 
get my shoes shined." 


THE WEEK 

by JOE JARES 


QOI I T II Vanderbilt Coach Roy 
uUUin Skinner warned all who 
would listen that this was not the usual 
hound-dog Mississippi basketball team they 
were facing. Johnny Neumann, the 6' 6' 
sophomore out of Memphis, is "as good 
as you've heard of," said Skinner, and Van- 
dy Scout Wayne Dobbs added, "He just 
might be the best player I've ever seen." Neu- 
mann let neither Vandy seer down. Hitting 
from far out or getting free close in, he 
ended up with 53 points and set three Me- 
morial Gymnasium scoring records, but 
Vanderbilt was a winner anyway, 130-112. 

Two other men who specialize in wear- 
ing out nets. Rich Yunkus of Georgia Tech 
continued 
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Volunteer to be a 

BIG BROTHER . . . 



newyorkjets 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
PRO FOOTBALL 

Now you can coach your favorite team in the most realistic football game ever devised. 


Here, finally, is a football game the whole family can enjoy— 
from the youngest fan to the most expert Monday Morning 
Quarterback. 

Sports Illustrated Pro Football has it all — the strategy, thrills, 
options and suspense of the real thing— and yet it's as easy 
to play as any familiar board game. From your very first kickoff, 
you can start setting up actual game situations. You can pre- 
play next Sunday's game— or replay any of last week's games 
(and have a lot of fun second-guessing your favorite quarter- 
back or coach). Or you can simply enjoy the excitement of 
coaching any one of the 26 teams through a realistic hour of 
pro action— using the Scouting Reports. Play/Action Charts. 
Play Book and Special Team Charts, plus your own knowledge 
of the game, to determine your game plan, select your plays 
and set your defensive formations. 

Sports Illustrated Pro Football is based on real games played 
during the regular pro season. Computers were asked to 
analyze every play run by every team during a full season of 
pro football. The computer print-outs were then converted to 
team-by-team performance charts from which the Play/Action 


realism of the game is derived. Since each team's actual 
strengths and weaknesses have been accurately integrated into 
the game, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL gives you 
the opportunity to find out what would happen if you were 
coach or quarterback and were calling your team’s offensive 
and defensive plays. If you've always felt, for example, that 
your favorite team should be running the draw more, throwing 
the short pass with greater frequency, or calling the safety blitz 
on first down, here's your chance to test your coaching ability 
and find out what would happen under amazingly realistic 
"game" conditions. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

For a limited time only, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOT- 
BALL is being offered to the readers of SI at a special intro- 
ductory price of only $9.95. To take advantage of this special 
offer (the regular retail price of the game will be $12.50) simply 
complete the coupon below and mail it (along with your check 
or money order) to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL, 
15 East 48th Street, New York, New York 10017. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL 15 East 48th Street, New York. New York 10017 


A. PLAY BOOK. Edited by Weeb Ewbank, Coach ot the New 
York Jets, the Play Book contains diagrams and descriptions 
ot the basic pro offensive and defensive formations and 
plays to give the less experienced player a better under- 
standing ot pro football. 

B. SCOUTING REPORTS, Each team chart ’also includes a 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Scouting Report covering the team's 
strengths and weaknesses, both offense and defense. 

C. TEAM CHARTS. 26 big Play/Action cards (ono for each 
pro team) featuring 9 offensive plays on ono side, 6 defensive 
formations on the other. Play results for both offense and 
defense, based on a complete computer analysis ot every 
play called by each team during a full pro season, have 
been charted and color-coded for easy reference. 

D. GAME CASE. A handsome gold-embossed simulated pig- 
skin ease in a handy 9" x 12” size that fits any bookshelf. 

E. THE FIELD. A colorful 11" x 18” board complete with play- 
ing field, "clock", down marker, football, yards-to-go indi- 

F. SPECIAL TEAM CHARTS. Kickoffs, punt returns, field 
goals, and other Special Team situations are provided for 
each team In separate charts for easy reference. 


Please send — SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL game(s) at the special introductory price of $9.95 each. 


My □ check □ money order 
for $ is enclosed 

Name 


please print 

(please add 50? per game to 
cover postage and handling.) 

City 

State 

Zip 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL • onilnurd 


and John Mengelt of Auburn, met in Bir- 
mingham. and the 6' 9* Yunkus won the 
point duel 33-22 and his team the game 87- 
76. Kentucky had defeated three Big Ten 
teams before it ran into so-so Purdue in 
the final of the Kentucky Inv itational. There 
the Boilermakers ignored their 3-3 record 
and knocked oft'the Wildcats 89-83. It was 
UK's first loss at home since late 1968. 

Surprising North Carolina State slapped 
Davidson with its first defeat 77-64. as Ed 
Leftwich scored nine points in 79 seconds 
and Paul Coder made six baskets in the 
last 10 minutes. The Wolfpack also took 
the Big Four Tournament, beating North 
Carolina 82 70 and Wake Forest 73-70. 

Tennessee ran its streak to six by mur- 
dering road-weary Oregon State 89-61. 

1. S. CAROLINA (6-0) 2. W. KENTUCKY (7-0) 

St. John's, talented but inex- 
perienced. got caught by Bos- 
ton College and its hot guard. Jim O'Brien, 
who scored 26 points in a 69-66 win. 

New Fordham Coach Digger Phelps, who 
as an assistant helped build strong Penn, 
must be wondering what is so tough about 
being a head man. His Rams have won 
their first eight games- none against top- 
20 teams, however. The latest victims were 
Miami (Fla.) 85-83 and Florida 72-65. 

St. Bonavcnturc, undefeated in six games, 
lost scoring and rebounding star Matt Gantt 
for six weeks and maybe the season. He is 
suffering from pericarditis, a virus condition 
in the heart area. 

Lowly Brown made it two straight over 
Yale in two weeks, 79-66 and 78-72, the 
first time since 1911 that the Bruins have 
beaten the Bulldogs twice in a season. Jul- 
ius Erving scored 27 points and look 20 re- 
bounds, just about normal for him, as Mas- 
sachusetts beat Connecticut 74-68. and Penn 
riddled La Salle 107-88. 

1. PENN (6-0) 2. VILLANOVA (8-1) 

MIDWEST 

up road trips. If he has nothing to fuss about 
he will invent an issue. What set him off 
against North Texas State in Dallas was the 
supposed inexperience of the Missouri Valley 
Conference referees assigned to the game. 
Marquette won 67-57, and McGuire's per- 
sonal tally read: two technical fouls, one 
wounded student and a startled sportsw riler. 
McGuire aimed a kick at a water bottle but 
got team manager Tom Tiernan instead. A 
ricocheting empty ball rack got the writer 
and McGuire. Life was less hectic back 
home, where the Warriors shot over disap- 
pointing Long Beach State and won 83-66. 

Houston, St. Joseph’s. Villanova and host 
Kansas had a combined 17-2 record going 
into the Jayhawk Classic, so it figured to 


be a tough four-way scrap. Instead, Kansas 
won easily, beating St. Joe's 80-65 and Hous- 
ton 89-73. Villanova beat St. Joe's 85-75 
for third place, but it lost its important 
game to Houston 99-84. In thcchampionship 
final the Jayhawks' 6' 10" Roger Brown 
had his finest game, with 21 points and 23 
rebounds. "Brown intimidated us like no 
one has since Alcindor,” said Houston 
Coach Guy Lewis. Away from the corn- 
stalks, Kansas lost to Louisville 87-75. 

Drake ran its record to 8-0 by beating Ca- 
nisius 87-74 in the opening round of the 
Queen City Classic Saturday night. It was 
the best start ever for the Bulldogs, who 
also won the Texas Classic by beating Texas- 
Arlington and TCU and then came home 
to blast Minnesota 83-66. Said Coach Mau- 
ry John after the Minnesota victory: "I liked 
every thing and everybody tonight." 

Nebraska won its own Cornhuskcr Clas- 
sic by giving Colorado State its first loss in 
the final 69-65. George McGinnis scored 
38 points as Indiana rolled over poor But- 
ler 1 1 1 -94. 

1. MARQUETTE (6-0) 2. DRAKE (8-0) 

\A/rQT North Carolina arrived in 
VVLU I Salt Lake City as the second- 
best offensive team among the nation's major 
colleges and made close to 80*',' of its field- 
goal attempts in the first half against Utah. 
But the Tar Heels lost when the Runnin’ 
Redskins shot pretty well themselves, ap- 
plied intense man-to-man pressure in the 
second half and loped away 105-86. 

Michigan State ended New Mexico's 
winning streak at seven by double-team- 
ing Center Willie Long, keeping the ball 
away from sharpshooter John Johnson 
and taking its chances with the rest. The 
Spartans came from behind by scoring 17 
straight points and won 73-69. Later the 
Lobos hung on against New Mexico State 
for a 72-69 victory. 

USC ran its record to 7-0 with an out- 
landishly easy victory over Alabama 1 22— 
75. "We're just a year older and a year 
better," said Tiojan Coach Bob Boyd, whose 
team is dominated by juniors. UCLA had 
little trouble knocking off Missouri 94-75 
and St. Louis 79-65, but something about 
the Bruins did not seem quite right. "We 
appear to have an inability this season to 
fire up for teams that our players subcon- 
sciously feel we should beat easily," said 
Coach John Wooden. UCLA should bequite 
excited come the USC game in February. 

Only 312 fans turned out at San Jose Civic 
Auditorium to sec Pacific edge San Jose Stale 
74-68. Pepperdine beat NYU 86 84 for its 
fourth victory against no losses. Phil Vukiee- 
vich quit as coach at USF and was replaced 
by Freshman Coach BobGaillard. 

1. UCLA (6-0) 2. USC (7-0) 




Modified American Plan — Green Fees Included 


Match your score with our balmy average 
temperatures. This golf week special in- 
cludes luxurious lodgings, all green fees, 
enjoyment of swimming pool and tennis 
courts, breakfast and dinner each day. 
Horseback riding nearby. Contact Philip G. 
Ormsby, President and General Manager. 



HOME OF THE ROADRUNNER 


SCOTTSDALE INN & COUNTRY CLUB 

7702 East Shea Bivd . Scottsdale. Arlz. 85254 
Phone (602, 948 6000 or your travel agent 



These dragons once decorated 
the hilt of a Japanese warrior's 
ceremonial sword. Cast and 
worked in gold, they are in the 
collection of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 
Now Alvo has faithfully 
reproduced this magnificent 
menuki (hilt ornament), creating 
a strikingly original and modestly 
priced piece of jewelry. The 
pendant pictured above, a gold 
electroplated facsimile, moy be 
purchased for only $6.50. 

See Alva's entire collection of 
exclusive museum replica jewelry 
at a fine store near you. 
ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, Inc. 

A subsidiary of Time Inc. 
For Ihe store neorosl you. write Alvo Museum 
Replicos, Inc.. 30-30 Northern Blvd.. 
long Island City, New Yorl, 11)01 
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baseball / William Leggett 


To the tune of a hickory ( well, ash ) stick 

Readin', ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic— and baseball. That is the curriculum at a revolutionary school in Florida 
where the Kansas City Royals are striving to turn good football and tennis platyers into baseball champions 


T hey laughed when Ewing Kauffman, 
the rookie owner of the Kansas City 
Royals, announced to an unawaiting 
baseball world that he would build an 
academy devoted to the development of 
young major-leaguers. They laughed, 
too, when Judge Roy Hofheinz men- 
tioned something about a stadium with 
a roof. But Houston's Astrodome was 
built, and the Royals' Baseball Academy 
is now well launched and functioning 
handsomely in Sarasota, Fla. So far it 
has cost Ewing Kauffman more than 
Si Vi million, and one day they — base- 
ball's entrenched conservatives — are 
going to have to stop laughing. 

From the road the Royals' academy 
looks no different from any of the hun- 
dreds of small-business developments 
that have sprung up on the west coast 
of Florida during the last 15 years. Two 
white, flat-roofed buildings crouch low 
under the hot sun and. at a distance, 
could be taken for fruit-processing plants 
or computer-card countinghouscs. But 
in back of those buildings are five new 
baseball diamonds, each built to the spec- 
ifications of the field that will sit inside 
the S43 million domed stadium scheduled 
to open in Kansas City in 1972. 

As early as 6 a.m. the 39 students se- 
lected for the academy arc up and get- 
ting ready for their day's business. As 
night falls, many of them still can be 
found in the batting cages working on 
hitting flaws or throwing baseballs up 
against the front walls of handball courts 
to sharpen their fielding techniques. Five 
months from now the majority of the 
first class at the academy will be play- 
ing as a team in the Gulf Coast League 
in Florida, one of three rookie leagues 
in professional baseball. Like the Ap- 
palachian and Pioneer Leagues, the Gulf 
Coast starts as soon as colleges let 
out and runs through a 60-game sched- 
ule. Unlike the other teams playing in 
rookie leagues, however, the Kansas 
City team will not be made up of the 
top draft choices or college All-Amer- 
icas produced in 1970-71. The Royals’ 


team will be composed of many young- 
sters aged 17, 18 and 19 who were cho- 
sen primarily for their athletic ability — 
their strength, their speed and coor- 
dination. their proven desire to suc- 
ceed — and not for their past experience 
in baseball. Many of the young Roy- 
als did not even play the game in 
high school. 

The new Royals are pioneers much 
in the sense the astronauts were, and 
they will be watched almost as closely. 
Once they take the field in the Gulf Coast 
League, scouts from all other major 
league clubs will be on hand to see what 
the academy has been able to teach its 
first class. Should the academy produce 
what scouts call “prospects,” some of 
the other teams might even consider fol- 
lowing Kauffman's lead. 

The idea for a baseball academy came 
to Kauffman not long after he had 
bought the expansion Royals in 1968 
and had carefully scrutinized what the 
brotherhood of owners had done for him. 
For the exquisite privilege of paying 
$175,000 per head, Kauffman received 
30 players who, he noted, occasionally 


could be counted on to catch a thrown 
ball. Kauffman, at 52, already knew 
something about expansion franchises. 
He is a native Kansas Citian, which 
means that for 13 seasons he, like the 
rest, had remained remarkably temperate 
while watching the local version of a 
major league club lose anywhere from 
90 to 100 games a year. Although Kauff- 
man was happy to get the Kansas City 
franchise, he was aware that the restless 
citizens were not going to dump buck- 
ets of money into his lap merely to see 
teams play .400 ball forever. 

As a young pharmaceutical salesman, 
Kauffman decided he could make more 
money by manufacturing products than 
by pushing them. From a start in his 
mother's basement, with an investment 
of S4.500, he built Marion Laboratories 
into a firm that is presently valued at 
$166 million. Kauffman, in other words, 
knew a little something about getting 
ahead, and after scouting the possibilities 
of what could be done to improve his 
team, he was not exactly overjoyed with 
his prospects. “Even before we drafted 
those 30 players at $175,000 each we 
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had put 5300,000 into scouting," he said. 
“I was only beginning to understand 
how truly complex a business baseball 
could be. But I wanted to bring Kansas 
City a winner in the quickest possible 
way. It became apparent to me that there 
were only four ways in which we could 
get better players, and not one of them 
was going to do us much good." 

The four methods were the frec-agent 
draft; the minor league draft, at which 
all but 40 players belonging to each club 
are offered for sale at $25,000 each; 
trades and buying players from other 
teams. 

"In the frec-agent draft," Kauffman 
says, “just about every club has nearly 
the same chance, so there is no advan- 
tage. The minor league draft does not 
provide many prospects. [Only eight 
players were selected from about 1,500 
in 1970.] To trade well you have to be 
either lucky or have a lot of players 
other teams want. Money? It doesn't 
do that much for you. I tried to buy Reg- 
gie Jackson from Charlie Finley for SI 
million, and I offered him S3 million 
for four of his players. He turned me 
down on both deals. The only thing I 
could do was go outside the normal base- 
ball avenues open to us and try to find 
better players." 

Kauffman’s original idea was to go 
only after boys who had seldom played 
baseball and to make the Sarasota de- 
velopment into an athletic version of a 
Marine boot camp. By last winter, when 
the search for talent began, it was de- 
cided that anybody who was dying to 
go to Parris Island probably would be 
bored with baseball and academic train- 
ing — which was another facet of the 
Kauffman plan — and it was decided fur- 
ther that just because a boy had tossed 
around a baseball once was no reason 
for excluding him. Syd Thrift, a one- 
time Pittsburgh Pirate scout, was ap- 
pointed director. 

In February, Thrift asked high school 
coaches around the country to nominate 
boys who might want to attend the acad- 
emy. In June and July, tryout camps 
were set up in 41 states, attracting 7,682 
athletes. Among the boys who survived 
and were invited to school are a former 
New Mexico high school wrestling cham- 
pion, a two-time Missouri high school 
sprint champion, a pole vaulter from 
Wichita State, a boy who played no high 


school baseball at all but excelled in 
bowling and weight lifting and a quar- 
terback from Topeka who set his school’s 
record in the javelin throw. 

Many of the students were baseball 
players, however — good ones. Orestes 
(Minnie) Minoso-Arricta is only one of 
those, but because his father is the du- 
rable and exciting Minnie who played 
for 15 seasons in the majors and com- 
piled a .299 lifetime batting average 
young Minnie has drawn a lot of at- 
tention. When asked recently what kind 
of a chance he thought he had to make 
it to the majors, he said, "I have a 100% 
chance. I’m learning things at the acad- 
emy that are going to help me get 
there a lot faster than other kids." 

The students accepted at the academy 
must take 12 hours of credits at nearby 
Manatee Junior College, which is co- 
educational. So much for Parris Island. 
Among other things, Kauffman wants 
them to learn enough about business 
and public relations to insure that they 
will not lose their shirts in investments 
he expects them to make with the mon- 
ey they earn from baseball. Each morn- 
ing the player-students pile on a bus 
and go off to school. They return to the 
academy for lunch and then go out to 
play and learn baseball. The baseball 
faculty consists of two former major 
league managers, Johnny Neun and Jim 
Lemon; Steve Korchcck, a catcher for 
the Washington Senators from 1954-59 
and later baseball coach at George 
Washington; Bill Easton, the onetime 
University of Kansas track coach; Wes 
Santee, the famous miler; and former 
major-leaguer Chuck Stobbs. 

The academy opened Aug. 10, and 
Thrift is encouraged by the youngsters’ 
development. “1 believe that when these 
boys go into the Gulf Coast League 80% 
of them will do well,” he says. "For 
one thing, they get 30 minutes ol live hit- 
ting every day, and that doesn’t go on 
anywhere else in baseball. We believe 
we can do as much here to help an ath- 
lete along as anyplace else in sports. 
And certainly more than anyplace else 
in baseball." 

On a bulletin board in the hallway of 
the main dorm at the academy is a rat- 
ing chart. Some of the categories: pro- 
ducing sacrifice (lies, swinging to aid a 
player in a steal, aiding the runner w hile 
in the on-deck circle, signs and pick- 


offs. There are no batting averages. Each 
student has been asked to try switch hit- 
ting. and those who find it comfortable 
press forward with it. Running speed is 
constantly being tested at a distance of 
60 yards, and the majority of players 
now cover the ground in seven seconds 
or Jess, an average figure for major league 
players. 

Befoie starting the tryouts, the Roy- 
als tested some 1 50 professional players 
to find out their physical attributes. The 
results of this study of abilities helped 
in selecting candidates for the school 
and in judging their progress. The in- 
structors, in fact, feel they have a better 
line on their players than most scouts 
ever do, if for no other reason than that 
their boys appear in a lot more games 
than most prospects. 

“At the academy we really believe we 
can put our boys over many hurdles with- 
out having them discouraged at an early 
stage," says Thrift. “In the time we have 
been at the academy we have noted tre- 
mendous changes in individuals from 
month to month. The fear of failure is 
the biggest hurdle of all for an athlete, 
and if we can get him over that, it w ould 
be something.” 

Aside from two years of junior col- 
lege education, including room, board 
and books, a student at the academy re- 
ceives SI 00 a month for the first 90 days; 
SI 50 for the next 90 days and then S200 
up to the time the Gulf Coast League 
opens. He may stay in the academy two 
years. 

Walter Shannon, the director of scout- 
ing for the Baltimore Orioles, paid a 
visit to the academy and said, "I'm ex- 
cited about it. It's the type of forward 
thinking in player development that has 
been needed, and the ideas and results 
that will come out of there arc things 
that could change many of the ideas peo- 
ple have held on to for perhaps too long 
a period of time." 

Kauffman is convinced that his idea 
will work and the day will come when a 
world championship team made up of 
graduates of the academy will take the 
field for Kansas City. In August, when 
Kauffman spoke to his first class, he 
told the players, “The eyes of the base- 
ball world are on you. When you suc- 
ceed, the other 23 clubs are going to try 
the same method. They will be so far be- 
hind they will never catch up." end 


nature/ Edwin Shrake 


An armored 
force is 
on the march 



To say that hordes of armadillos are 
1 creeping inexorably toward Connect- 
icut may be putting the situation into 
stronger terms than is called for. How- 
ever, thousands of the football-sized 
creatures have already crossed the Mis- 
sissippi River, some possibly by walking 
on the bottom of it, and have wandered 
down into Florida and as far northeast 
as the Carolinas, with only their dis- 
taste for prolonged cold weather to keep 
them out of the gladiola beds of the Ap- 
awamis Country Club in Westchester 
County. 

At the same time that armadillos arc 
spreading out from their Southwestern 
habitat, they arc also sweeping the coun- 
try as an ambiguous symbol. Young peo- 
ple wearing armadillo T shirts may be 
seen from Tucson to Buffalo. There is 
an Armadillo Commune outside Atlanta, 
and a group identified as the Armadillo 
Rodeo travels the land in an old school 


which is a painting by Underground Art- 
ist Jim Franklin of armadillos in cos- 
mic quantity. 

Exactly why armadillos arc taking 
hold as a youth symbol is a matter for 
speculation. Armadillos are paranoid lit- 
tle beasts who prefer to mind their own 
business. They love to sleep all day, then 
roam and cat all night. They arc gentle, 
keep their noses in the grass and share 
their homes with others. Perhaps most 
significant, they are weird-looking, un- 
fairly maligned and often picked on, and 
have developed a hard shell and a dis- 
tinctive aroma. They do far more good 
than harm, and yet the usual social re- 
action toward an armadillo is to attempt 
to destroy it. 

“We get lots of calls from people w ho 
are panicked because they've seen an ar- 
madillo in their yard," says Dennis Rus- 
sell, a biologist with the Texas Parks 
and Wildlife Department. "They want 



bus. A stone sculptor in Comfort, Tex- 
as is whacking out a 600-pound statue 
of an armadillo for a rock music palace 
and community center called Armadillo 
World Headquarters in Austin, also the 
home of Armadillo Productions. Arma- 
dillo Press is across town, and there is 
an Armadillo Comics, an organization 
named the Armadillo Breeders Associ- 
ation. at least one Armadillo Racing 
Association, and Shiva's Headband 
has recorded Homesick Armadillo 
Bines in its new album, the jacket of 


to know what to do. I could say to 
shoot them, but that's too dangerous in 
the city. If I suggested poison, people 
would kill all the dogs and children in 
the neighborhood. Most people don't 
know how to use traps. So I just say to 
try to live with them." 

The armadillo looks something like 
an armored aardvark. It has a long, sen- 
sitive snout and large, delicate, pebbled 
ears that have been compared to the 
grain of Morocco leather, and its body 
is encased in a bony structure like a clas- 


If you didn't get an armadillo for 
Christmas, just relax. You might 
wake up tomorrow morning and 
discover one in your backyard 


sical Roman helmet. In different ver- 
sions, the armadillo ranges throughout 
South and Central America and up 
through the heart of Mexico, or any- 
where the climate is warm and there is 
water enough. About 100 years ago the 
armadillo population of the U.S. was 
restricted to southwestern Texas, where 
a giant armadillo ancestor called the 
Glyptodon prowled in prehistory when 
that area was a swamp. Since then, ar- 
madillos have steadily expanded their 
territory despite being constantly slaugh- 
tered by ranchers, souvenir salesmen, 
meat hunters and their most deadly un- 
natural enemy — the automobile. 

Farmers and ranchers blame the ar- 
madillo for destroying crops and pock- 
ing the country with dangerous holes, 
although it may be argued that arma- 
dillos do away with more pests than 
crops and the holes they dig are good 
for aerating the soil. Armadillo shells 
once were popular as baskets and lamp- 
shades, a fad the animal has outlasted. 
For years people in South Texas have 
hunted the armadillo for its meat, con- 
sidering it as good a sport as hunting 
quail. The meat tastes quite a bit like 
pork. During the Depression, the ar- 
madillo was called "the Hoover hog." 
In one Southwestern city there is a Tex- 
Mex restaurateur famed for his tamales. 
Wrapped in corn shucks, tons of them 
are served at catered parties. The ta- 
males are stuffed with a mixture of beef, 
pork and armadillo meat. The meat is 
perfectly good, of course, although the 
tamale maker doesn't mention its source. 
He buys the armadillos from kids who 
capture them in the fields, paying up to 
a dollar for a 15-pound adult male. 

One thing that works against arma- 
dillos is that they arc fairly easy to catch 
and very easy to shoot. When not 
alarmed, the armadillo usually has its 
nose to the ground, sniffing for food, 
and sees only what is directly in front 
of its claws. It is not much of a coup to 
approach an armadillo from the rear 
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and grab it by the tail, although the ar- 
madillo then will swing around in a sud- 
den motion that wrenches itself free from 
inexperienced hands, meanwhile firing 
off an odor that tends to discourage pur- 
suit. The next move for the armadillo is 
to dig or to run. “An armadillo can 
stand on its nose and disappear,” says 
Paul Crume, Dallas Morning News col- 
umnist and member of the Armadillo 
Breeders Association. If running is the 
choice, the armadillo is amazingly quick. 
U likes to double back rapidly and plunge 
into the nearest thorn thicket, saved by 
its armor. 

Armadillos enjoy water and have a 
rather interesting option when it comes 
to traveling across a pond or stream. 
With great gulps of air. the armadillo can 
pump up its stomach and intestines so 
that it floats like a rubber duck and then 
can paddle along indefinitely. Or the ar- 
madillo can simply walk into water, 
trudge across the bottom and emerge on 
the other side with its shell streaming and 
its ears twitching, a sight that has con- 
founded fishermen from time to time. 

Many people have made pets out of 
armadillos. The animals never learn to 
do tricks like dogs and do not become 
affectionate, being as single-minded as 
bankers and suspicious as actors. But 
they are quite willing to have their ears 
scratched while they dunk their tongues 
into a bucket of worms, which are then 
crushed by peglike molars. Taking an 
armadillo for a walk on a leash is tricky, 
since the armadillo is inclined to start 
digging or, if on a concrete sidewalk, 
head like a windup toy for the nearest 
wall or dark corner. Franklin, the art- 
ist. frequently has a pet armadillo scrab- 
bling around his studio, but he releases 
it after a few weeks. “They start getting 
very depressed," he says. 

Although they have the appearance 


of ageless creatures, armadillos live only 
four years or so. Females spend rough- 
ly half their lives pregnant, the gesta- 
tion period lasting nine months, and 
nearly always give birth to four babies 
of the same sex with the same config- 
uration of scales and identical numbers 
of hairs. It is common for armadillos to 
share their burrows with rabbits, skunks 
and snakes. They sometimes dine on 
small reptiles and lizards. 

The armadillo likes to make his home 
under a berry bush and is more than will- 
ing to rid a place of all the spiders, bee- 
tles. worms, crickets, scorpions, ants and 
termites that can be located by an ex- 
tremely sensitive nose. A grub six inch- 
es underground is not hidden from an 
armadillo. On hot nights it is not un- 
usual to hear an armadillo grunting and 
huffing in the yard as he claws headfirst 
into a buried colony of termites. 

Although most people in the United 
States have never seen an armadillo and 
consider them exotic creatures, the roads 
of the Southwest are strewn with their 
carcasses in the summer, when arma- 
dillos are roving in search of food and 
water. Upon being suddenly frightened 
by the passing of a car, the armadillo 
has a habit of leaping up — thus bashing 
itself to death against the undercarriage. 
Coyotes, dogs and wild pigs kill arma- 
dillos by flipping them over and ripping 
out their stomachs before the armadillos 
can curl into a ball. But once inside a 
hole, the armadillo inflates its armor, 
wedges itself into the earth and is all 
but impossible to pull loose. 

The armadillo began being used as 
a symbol a few years ago when Texas 
Ranger, the student humor magazine 
at the University of Texas, ran a 
photo on its cover of an armadillo on 
a platter at Thanksgiving. Bill Helmer, 
a former editor of Texas Ranger who 



is now an editor at Playboy, says they 
had nothing special in mind. "We 
just thought it was funny.” he says. Oth- 
ers agreed. Gilbert Shelton, an esteemed 
underground comic artist, drew ar- 
madillos for Texas Ranger, and Glenn 
Whitehead did a famous Ranger strip 
called “The Dance of the Armadillos,” 
showing two of the creatures in grace- 
ful ballet capers. Somehow, that strip 
was remindful of the time a hurricane 
tore apart a summer home on Long 
Island. In the surf the next day the 
grand piano was found, with a stuffed 
armadillo perched on top. 

Now if a hardy armadillo scout scorns 
the threat of winter — against which its 
shell affords little protection— and is seen 
trotting across a fairway in a Manhattan 
exurb, nosing along on the trail of an in- 
sect, there is no reason to be fright- 
ened. Not only is the armadillo likely 
to be of some benefit to the neighbor- 
hood. both conversationally and as a 
pest remover, the animal also has reached 
high station as another sort of symbol, 
for it has a certain kind of status apart 
from that conferred on it by youth. A 
Christmas catalogue of Nciman- Marcus 
has offered for sale a “registered" ar- 
madillo, delivered live with a ribbon 
around its neck, for S96. end 
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hockey / Mark Mulvoy 



Unlike the Kings and the Seals, Bob Breitbard's Gulls are not West Coast 
major-leaguers. But they have made San Diego's hockey fans . . . 


A not so silent minority 


There are aficionados aplenty in San 
* Diego, a sun-drenched, smogless, 
fogless town on the California coast only 
a bull’s throw from downtown Tijuana. 
But the aficionados there don't carcmuch 
for the corrida; they’re hockey fans, and 
because of them the San Diego Gulls 
are occupying one of the most pros- 
perous franchises in all of professional 
hockey. 

So far this season the Gulls have av- 
eraged nearly 9,500 for each of their 
Western Hockey League home games 
at the San Diego International Sports 
Arena, easily outdrawing the two ma- 
jor league teams in Los Angeles and 
the San Francisco Bay area. This is noth- 
ing new. In 1966-67, for instance, the 
smallest crowd for a home game in San 
Diego was as large as the average crowd 
in Los Angeles. In 1968-69 the average 
crowd in San Diego — 9,166 — was twice 
the size of the average crowd in Oak- 
land. Last year, despite the fact that the 
Los Angeles and Oakland teams pad- 
ded their attendance figures, the Gulls 
still outdrew them easily. 

Why, then, doesn't Bob Breitbard, the 


owner of the Gulls, apply to the NHL 
for a franchise in San Diego? “Well, 
we’ve got a pretty good thing going 
here," says Breitbard. “so why should 
we ruin it? We make a lot of money 
on minor league hockey, and we’d 
only price ourselves right out of the mar- 
ket if we bought an NHL franchise.” 
What Breitbard means is that he docs 
not consider an NHL franchise worth 
the SIO million it would cost him to 
join the big boys. 

Breitbard, who was born and raised 
in San Diego and made his money in 
the laundry business, also owns the San 
Diego Rockets of the National Basket- 
ball Association. He admits that he loses 
money on the basketball operation (the 
Gulls draw 2.500 more fans per game 
than the Rockets) but claims, with re- 
verse logic, that the NBA’s “nationwide 
exposure” makes the loss worthwhile. 
Most San Diegans believe this is simply 
doubletalk for the fact that Breitbard is 
a basketball fan first and a hockey fan 
only second. Says Breitbard himself: 
“I’ve got to be careful not to get myself 
between the two teams. I can’t have Wal- 


ter Kennedy and the NBA mad at me, 
and I don’t want the hockey people mad 
at me, cither.” 

Breitbard's hockey team arrived in 
San Diego in 1966, some 17 years 
after the city’s former hockey team, 
the San Diego Sky Hawks, had fold- 
ed. The beautiful new sports arena 
was being made ready, and since the 
Rockets were not even in existence 
the Gulls had San Diego pretty much 
to themselves. The arena is one of Breit- 
bard's favorite subjects. 

“We built the thing backwards.” he 
says. "We told the seating people to 
give us their best seat plan, and then we 
hired a few draftsmen and told them to 
design a shell around the seats. We felt 
all along that good sight lines were 
more important than a lot of frills." 
If Breitbard’s arena was built backwards, 
then all sports arenas should be built 
that way, for the S6.5 million structure 
is a superior facility. The spectator 
who pays $2.50 for a general-admission 
ticket to a Gulls game has a far bet- 
ter view than the spectator who pays 
S8.50 for a reserved scat in Madison 
Square Garden. 

But it was obvious even to this en- 
thusiast that a new arena alone was not 
enough to sell hockey in San Diego, so 
Breitbard and his staff got to work ped- 
dling the virtues of a sport most people 
in San Diego knew little or nothing 
about. Max McNab, the Gulls' coach 
and general manager, immersed himself 
in a junior hockey program for the city, 
and in only four years the number of 
boys competing in the various leagues 
multiplied six times. 

Meanwhile, Ron Oakes, the voice of 
the Gulls, touted his team as the equal 
of any club in the NHL. “Our first year 
we had to play our first 13 games on 
the road because the arena was not fin- 
ished," Oakes says. “We only won two 
of those games, but when we finally came 
home the people poured out to meet 
us. They had listened to the broadcasts 
and, well, they just thought we were the 
unluckiest team anywhere. Actually. I 
think we were lucky to win the two games 
that we did." 

To put the Gulls across, Reed Nes- 
sel, the public-relations chief, used all 
of the standard tricks plus inventing a 
few of his own. The Gulls have Fam- 
ily Night every Sunday, when the wife 
and kids get in for a reduced rate, 
and then, after the game, the entire fam- 
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ily is invited to skate for an hour. 
Every night they have a Puck Shoot, 
in which two fans try to shoot a puck 
from the two blue lines through an eight- 
inch hole into a goal. If the fan suc- 
ceeds from the near blue line, he wins 
SIOO. If he makes the goal from the 
far blue line, he wins SI, 000. 

Wednesday night is Ladies' Night and 
every night is Military Night, with ser- 
vice personnel permitted to buy general- 
admission tickets at half price. All over 
San Diego local businesses give away 
hockey instructional booklets, hockey 
sticks, pens, letter openers and pucks 
supplied by the Gulls. Almost every fan 
at a Gulls home game wears a button say- 
ing wi 'rk gullniks or gull watchers 
society, and there are Gull banners 
hung throughout the sports arena. 

Perhaps the most important promo- 
tional effect undertaken by the Gulls, 
though, is the club's speaking program. 
••We'll go to a breakfast at 7 a.m. or to 
a cocktail party at 9 p.m. if they'll let 
us talk about the Gulls,” says McNab, 
whose players make some 250 personal 
appearances every season in their at- 
tempts to sell hockey. “You don't mind 
it at all,” says lrv Spencer, a Gulls de- 
fenseman who played lor three teams 
in the NHL. "The people arc interested. 
They haven't heard about the game, and 
they listen to what you say. They don't 
think they know it all.” 

Of all the Gulls* players, only Jack 
Evans, a 42-year-old defenseman who 
played for 14 years in the NHL, really 
has a reputation in hockey. The rest, 
players such as Jack McCartan (the goal- 
ie who led the U.S. Olympic team to a 
gold medal in I960), Willie O’Rec (one 
of the few black men in the game), John 
Miszuk, Alain (Boom-Boom) Caron, 
Billy McNeill and Allan Nicholson, were 
never quite fast enough or smart enough 
or, in most cases, tough enough to play 
regularly in the NHL. 

Although Brcithard and his staff seem 
to realize there is a great difference in Na- 
tional and Western League hockey, the 
people of San Diego think the Gulls 
could be the Stanley Cup champions if 
they were allowed to play against the 
NHL. “W'e'vc never had an NHL team 
play in our building, and we don't plan 
to schedule any exhibitions against NHL 
teams," Breitbard says. “If we lose bad- 
ly, like 9 I, then our fans might leave 
us. So we're not going to risk anything 
like that right now." rnd 
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When it conies to viewing life through rose-colored glasses, no one beats the people 
who put on Pasadena's splendiferous New Year's parade. Its modern princesses ( opposite ) 
are no less wholesome than the belles of yesteryear, and TV is wild about the show 
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t here are those who have spent a life- 
time in Pasadena, Calif, anticipating 
New Year’s Day in the same way that 
the wheat field regards the oncoming 
swarm of locusts. The urge is to cut 
and run. Most of the locals, however, 
await the holiday with a blend of eagerness, pride, joy, 
hospitality, self-sacrifice, chauvinism and a little greed at 
the thought that a million and a half visitors (a con- 
venient figure everyone has accepted for years) will inch 
their way along the freeways and up Fair Oaks Avenue 
and down Linda Vista and across San Pasqual and finally 
shoehorn themselves into position along a five-mile stretch 
of Orange Grove Boulevard and Colorado Boulevard to 
watch the parade. 

For the first 60 years or so the parade was just the pa- 
rade, a community ego-builder and something to keep the 
children entertained during the morning until it was time 
for Daddy to go to the East-West football game at Tour- 
nament Park and. in later years, down in the Arroyo 
Seco, where they had built the Rose Bowl. About 20 years 
ago television discovered the parade, and now it is the big- 
gest TV show in the world: two hours of super living 
color for more than 100 million pairs of eyes watching on 
two coast-to-coast networks 
and in Canada and Mexico, by 
Telstar in Puerto Rico and 
South America, by video tape 
in Japan and, for some rea- 
son, by TV film in France and 
Spain. The number of people 
who would like to sponsor one 
of the 60 floats in the parade 
would stretch all the way to Al- 
buquerque. And to show you 
how magnanimous Pasadena 
is, nobody except the television 
people makes any serious mon- 
ey out of the parade. 

Pasadena is more a fantasy 
than a city anyway. In the 
minds of Ohio and Alabama, 

Pasadena is a football stadium 
called the Rose Bowl that fills 
up once a year. John O’Hara 
people think it is an expanse 
of interconnecting country 
clubs filled with Yalies in 
Brooks Brothers shirts and Ju- 
nior Leaguers in tweeds and 
cardigans. All drinking marti- 
nis and divorcing each other. 

Hollywood, which is only half 
an hour away, thinks Pasadena 
is somewhere on Long Island 


and is inhabited largely by polo ponies and guys named 
Wainw right Stuyvesant III. Bob Hope’s audience thinks 
Pasadena is a 78-room mansion owned by a little old lady 
in tennis shoes who drives a 1912 Baker Electric. The 
guys named Wainwright Stuyvesant III think Pasadena is 
getting to be a city of nothing but dentists and car sales- 
men. There is a little bit of truth in all of this. 

At 8:40 on the nose each New Year’s morning, the Pas- 
adena City College Lancer Band, 154 strong, and simply 
stunning in their white uniforms modeled after those of 
the West Point cadets, starts up Orange Grove Boulevard 
from in front of an equally white fortress called Tour- 
nament House that used to be the winter home of Wil- 
liam Wrigley Jr., the man responsible for putting wads of 
Juicy Fruit on the soles of countless millions of marching 
shoes. In the days when Wrigley and his family occupied 
this pretentious blockhouse, Orange Grove Avenue, as it 
was then called, was bordered for two miles on either side 
with equally expensive atrocities built by the Middle West- 
ern arrivistes of speedometers, beer, cigarettes and other 
recent fortunes. Naturally, the avenue was dubbed “mil- 
lionaires’ row." Each winter these people parked their 
private Pullmans on ihe sidings of the Santa Fe station on 
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Exotic equestriennes are among the parade's many riders. 


South Raymond and thus gave Pasadena an undeserved 
reputation for style and wealth. All but two of those hous- 
es are gone now, the victims of taxes, and the Wrigley 
place was donated to the city of Pasadena for the Tour- 
nament of Roses Association, the tax-exempt legacy of a 
gaudier age. Now, as the parade begins, every square inch 
of the wide expanse of Wrigley ’s front lawn is hidden by 
the litter of hundreds of bodies who have camped there 
overnight, restlessly awaiting the glorious pageant. 

Next in line after the City College Lancers come the 25 
matching palominos of the Long Beach Mounted Police, 
who are equally gorgeous in white Stetsons and white vest- 
ments with roses appliqued on the jackets, each mounted 
policeman carrying an American flag big enough for a 
battleship. For 24 years they have been in the parade's 
No. 2 spot, which may account for the size of their waist- 
lines. In case they put anyone in mind of robbing a Long 
Beach bank, it should be noted that most are not really 
policemen, just middle-aged chaps who like to ride in pa- 
rades and are deputized for the occasion. 

With the patriotic motif established, the moment is ripe 
for the real showstopper of the morning — the Grand Mar- 


shal, who must epitomize all that is best in America at the 
moment. Presidents Hoover and Eisenhower both accept- 
ed the honor after they finished their chores in the White 
House. For the three years after World War II the parade 
honored such heroes of the struggle as Admiral Halsey, 
Bob Hope and General Bradley, in that order. Richard 
M. Nixon, who comes from just down the road in Whit- 
tier, was honored twice while Vice-President. Earl Warren 
was also twice a marshal, once as governor of the state 
and once as a new Chief Justice before all those con- 
troversial decisions by the Warren court. Charles E. 
("What’s good for General Motors . . .”) Wilson made it 
while he was Secretary of Defense in Eisenhower’s Cabinet. 
There have been no well-known Democrats, possibly be- 
cause the Grand Marshal is the personal choice of the pre- 
siding officer of the Tournament Association. Further re- 
flecting the spirit of their times, other Grand Marshals have 
been Mary Pickford, Shirley Temple, Harold Lloyd, Walt 
Disney and Arnold Palmer. Nor should one forget Coach 
Amos Alonzo Stagg and Kay (College of Musical Knowl- 
edge) Kyser. Several times there have been multimarshals. 
Right after Korea there was a group of Medal of Honor win- 

cominued 
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ners, and last year the Apollo 12 astronauts. Also, as one 
tournament official reminds us, Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy. The 124-piecc U.S. Marine Corps Band follows 
the marshal with appropriate pomp and dignity. 

Now comes the first of the 60 floats which are what the 
Rose Parade is all about. For the remainder of the two 
hours these floral dinosaurs, separated by either a march- 
ing band or a posse of bespangled horsemen and always 
seemingly teetering on the brink of disaster, creep up the 
boulevard, round “media corner” for anywhere from 18 
to 31 seconds of full attention from the world’s television 
lenses and then disappear down Colorado, their moment 
of glory fulfilled and remembered only by the people who 
built them. 

The building of floats is a mini-industry that has grown 
up around the parade unnoticed by the busy outside world. 
There are six of these firms recognized by the Tourna- 
ment Association, and among them they make all but half 
a dozen or so of the entries. It is not a business one enters 
with expectations of steady employment or sudden riches. 
The best a "decorator” can hope to net on a float, if all 
goes well and a late-Decenibcr freeze doesn't wipe out the 
nation's flower crop, is 25 %. Rick Chapman, at 27 the 
newest and youngest decorator in the business, contracted 
to make one of his first floats for the city of Los Angeles 
for $12,000 in 1968. By the time he had it rolling down 
the boulevard to the cheers of thousands it had cost him $1 7,- 
500. After a year of thought the city fathers finally de- 


cided to pay him an addi- 
tional $5,000 on the grounds 
that he had won them the 
Sweepstakes Award, the pa- 
rade’s most important prize, 
thus cutting his loss to $500. 

Chapman, who is build- 
ing five floats this year, likes 
the work, but hopes to ex- 
pand his business into some- 
thing more stable, “so I 
won’t have to go around 
with my heart in my throat 
for six months out of the 
year.” 

Actually, the floats take 
a lot longer than that from 
drawing board to media cor- 
ner. In April, after the new 
tournament president is in- 
stalled, he assembles the 
decorators at Tournament 
House and announces the 
theme for the coming year. 
This New Year’s it will be 
“Thru [j/c] the Eyes of a 
Child,” by edict of A. Lew- 
is Shingler, a pious gentleman from somewhere in south- 
ern Georgia who spent 24 years working his way up 
the association ladder to the presidency. “I felt we need- 
ed to get through to the simplicity of a child’s con- 
ceptions," is the way Shingler explains his theme. The 
Tournament Association members, volunteers all, ha- 
bitually talk in lofty phrases. Shingler, who looks a bit 
like the late comedian Ed Wynn, grew prosperous sell- 
ing Chevies but has lately been raising funds for worthy 
church groups. When asked what could possibly impel 
a busy man like himself to contribute all those hours of 
his time, year after year, to the parade, Shingler sol- 
emnly replies. “To have a part in something that's suc- 
cessful, beautiful and expressive of the spirit of grat- 
itude for what we enjoy in Southern California and the 
good things of life.” 

Once the president announces the theme, the decorators 
dash back to their shops and offices to prepare some ap- 
propriate sketches of floats that might appeal to sponsors. 
Their establishments, scattered around the decaying areas 
of Southern California where land is cheap, appear at first 
glance to be little more than abandoned junkyards: a wheel 
here, a tire there, a rusty engine over in that corner, scat- 
tered pieces of pipe and chicken wire and steel tubing hith- 
er and yon. There is always a small office in some corner 
of the lot where, as Rick Chapman puts it, the "nutty art- 
ist” works. 

Within days the decorators have their first rough sketch- 
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es ready to submit to the Tournament Association’s float 
committee, one of the 31 committees devoted to putting 
the parade on the road. The float committee referees such 
matters as duplicate ideas and whether the design is in the 
proper spirit of the parade. “We want something that is 
happy, cheerful, encouraging and bright,” a committee 
member explains. Dignity is important, too. The slightly 
frivolous plan of the Pasadena Art Museum to enter a flo- 
ral tennis shoe with a group of old ladies clinging to the 
laces never got past the drawing board. 

As the sketches come forth, the float business begins to 
resemble the jungle warfare of Madison Ave. A million 
dollars is about to be spent on the floats, and most of the 
people who have entries — cities and hotels and large cor- 
porations and labor unions and whatnot — have queued 
up for years to get one of the 60 places. So they let the dec- 
orators chew their nails for weeks and months while they 
study the designs and try to make up their minds how 
they will spend their $15,000 to $35,000. “There is no 
such thing as loyalty,” says Lee M iller, a chubby little grand- 
daddy type who started life as a florist in Alhambra and 
began to make floats with his brother almost 40 years 
ago. “You can win the grand prize for somebody one 
year, and the next year they will go off to somebody else. 
We’ve built three for Kodak, a couple for Chrysler and 
two for Bank of America, and we’re not doing any of 
them this year. It’s dog-eat-dog in this business.” As Mil- 
ler spoke he stood in the middle of his three-acre lot, sur- 
veying hopefully the half-finished floats around him. 

The specifications for Rose Parade floats are as rigid as 
a banker’s heart. The fuel tanks, the batteries, the fire ex- 
tinguishers, the steering apparatus, the tires, the radiators, 
the emergency towing gear — everything must be just so. 
The flowers can begin no lower than six inches from the 
ground and go no higher than 16 feet or wider than 18 


feet or longer than 50 feet. All floats must be self-pro- 
pelled. Everyone connected with the float must ride aboard, 
and nothing may be thrown therefrom. Any artificial flow- 
ers or decorations are grounds for instant, unforgiving 
disqualification. Seventeen or 18 years ago someone dis- 
covered that some sweet peas on the Standard Oil float 
had been dyed, so instead of winning the grand prize, as it 
might have, the float was placed in purgatory. After a few 
more years Standard just gave up, which is regarded around 
Tournament House as Standard’s tough luck. 

Aside from the basic steel framework, a float prior to 
the onlay of the flowers is a sculpture of chicken wire cov- 
ered with a polyvinyl cocoon. “You just love it to the 
way you want it,” says Chapman. “Usually the float turns 
out a lot more lively and vibrant than the original ren- 
dering because you interpret as you go along.” 

In his office Chapman keeps a piece of paper handy on 
which he has written his basic philosophy for Rose Pa- 
rade floats. It starts off with the reminder, “People are 
easier to entertain than inform.” Then it continues: 

"Primary Impact Elements: breathtaking floral beauty 
achieved with abundant use of ‘impact’ flowers (roses, 
orchids, carnations). 

“Secondary impact elements: subject matter itself; an- 
imation; shape; sound.” 

“All this,” Chapman says, "is more important than 
what the nutty artist thinks.” 

Chapman cares about the float’s appearance from only 
one angle, what he calls the “primary camera impact.” 
That is from 30° to starboard and 30° above, which is 
where the TV cameras will be when his floats first come 
into range on media corner. “The customer is not paying 
for what those million and a half people along the route 
think,” Chapman explains. “He wants to look good for 
those 18 to 31 seconds he gets on worldwide television.” 
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Being of the Now Generation, Chapman puts realism on 
a very special pedestal. 

By early November the floats are approaching the final 
stages of completion. One by one and two by two during 
the small hours of the morning when the traffic is light, 
they are ever so carefully driven to one of the three stag- 
ing areas maintained by the Tournament Association with- 
in easy rolling distance of where the parade will begin. 
“The point,” says Bill Leishman, chairman of the float 
committee, “is to bring them in where we can get them 

Youths keep all-night New Year's Eve vigil along route. 


under our thumb. Sometimes I just can’t believe it all gets 
done.” Leishman, a handsome and aggressive young Pas- 
adena businessman who helps to manage the family’s land- 
development operation, is something of an anomaly among 
the 600 or so volunteer committeemen who struggle over 
the details of the parade. At the age of 37 he is practically 
a stripling among his associates, but his is a special case. 
His grandfather was the tournament president in 1920-21, 
and his father, Lathrop Leishman, now chairman of the 
football committee, was the president in 1939. In another 
dozen years or more Bill 
might be a third-generation 
president if he minds his sweet 
p’s and q’s. One tournament 
official concedes that “the age 
of our members is a soft spot 
with us. We are now in our 
82nd year and our members 
are getting old with us, so we 
are reaching out for men of 
Junior Chamber age. But I ex- 
pect we will last another 82 
years.” 

The staffs of each decorator 
have been doubled or tripled 
to as many as 30 or 40 work- 
ers by early December. It is 
time to start attaching the first 
trimmings to the floats. The 
tulips which have been spe- 
cially grown in Holland, the 
Louisiana galyx leaves from 
Florida which have been 
picked at the moment they 
turn a certain golden brown, 
the gladioli from Oregon and 
Washington and other floral 
finery from far and near are 
being assembled in cold stor- 
age. 

It is time for the men in 
white to burst into action. Of 
the 1 ,400 Pasadenans who are 
dues-paying members of the 
Tournament of Roses Asso- 
ciation, the leading 600 must 
shepherd the parade on New 
Year’s Day. Their traditional 
uniform is what used to be 
known as the ice-cream suit. 
This is embellished with a red 
tie and the red-rose emblem 
of the association on the 
breast pocket. Close to 300 
White Suits work through 
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New Year's Eve getting the floats, 225 equestrians and 21 
bands into their starting positions, and afterward are in 
attendance at Victory Park, where the floats remain on 
public display for three days. Other White Suits keep the 
parade going, and every entry has a White Suit alongside 
as it rounds media corner. There are White Suits on each 
block ready to summon emergency towing crews or an 
ambulance, succor a fallen bandsman, collar a runaway 
horse. 

“We have bankers and lawyers and millionaires man- 
ning the barricades," one White Suit said. Although 
there are no regulations on the subject, most of the 
suits arc made of Dacron and acrylic and sold at Hoel- 
scher's Men’s Store on East Colorado, where they retail 
for $79.95. Carl Hoclscher, the owner, has already 
worked his way up to seventh place on the 10-man ex- 
ecutive committee, which means he will be president of 
the parade in 1977, barring unforeseen events. He is 
proud of the suits, which, he points out, are fully lined 
in the jackets and fully lined in the trousers “against 
shadowing." They will discolor with age, however, and 
ought to be replaced every 10 years or so. 

Comes Dec. 29 and preparations for the parade become 
frantic. Now the bulk of some $250,000 to S300.000 worth 
of fresh flowers— a normal week's supply for the slates of 
California and Nevada, or, to put it another way, the larg- 
est single order of flowers in the world — begin to arrive at 
the Los Angeles Central Flower Market, from where they 
must be delivered to exactly the right float in the right stag- 
ing area. If the nation is gripped by a cold wave, the car- 
nations might be only half the normal size; twice as many 
will be needed. As Lee Miller will tell you, “Flowers are 
probably the most unpredictable merchandise you can 
work with." 

Each decorator must now enlist an additional 400 to 
500 dependable workers to glue the flowers in position. 
They depend mainly on church and youth groups, paying 
these organizations a lump sum to deliver the willing little 
hands for the long hours ahead. Even this arrangement 
can have its problems. A few years ago, when the parade 
fell on Monday, Lee Miller suddenly discovered that most 
of his crew had opted for Sunday school and other holy 
obligations on the final day of preparation. “Now,” he 
says, "we make sure there will be none of that nonsense." 

The rest of the nation is just beginning its New Year's 
Eve revels when the moment arrives to start assembling 
the parade in its starting positions. From out of the stag- 
ing areas the great floral monsters trundle at 2.5 miles an 
hour, weaving their way down the back streets of Pasa- 
dena toward the bottom of Orange Grove Boulevard and 
their assigned parking spaces. Van after van full of pal- 
ominos and Appaloosas and pintos and other flashy horse- 
flesh disgorge in the driveways of enthralled householders 
who must spend the rest of their humdrum year just tend- 
ing banks, selling merchandise and otherwise eking out 


their suburban way of life. Buses by the dozens follow 
one another from the dormitories of UCLA and other 
neighboring colleges where as many as 3,000 musicians of 
every generation must be housed together during the Christ- 
mas holidays. It is a minor miracle that on the most bibu- 
lous night of the year, only rarely — as once on a street in 
Alhambra many years ago — has a drunken motorist ca- 
reened into a float on its way to the parade area. 

Meanwhile the three judges are making their final tours 
of inspection of the floats; they make their picks on New 
Year’s Eve, not during the parade itself. These are pillars 
of the local business, professional and academic commu- 
nity — incorruptible as vestal virgins. Fourteen major prizes 
are at stake and a host of minor ones for the 36 classifi- 
cations of floats, meaning just about everyone is likely to 
get some token of esteem, but the rivalry for the three top 
awards — Sweepstakes, Grand Prize and Theme Prize — is 
almost bitter. The prizes are presented later and in person 
by the outgoing president and his wife, who visit the home 
town of each faraway award winner and deliver a charm- 
ing little speech of appreciation front Pasadena. It is no 
wonder that the tournament has lately been recruiting 
entries from distant countries and continents. At least the 
award trip will be more interesting. 

There is apt to be a certain amount of grumbling over 
the awards. “If you don't win prizes, you don’t get new 
business,” the decorators lament. During the 48 hours 
before parade time, when the judges are wandering from 
float to float trying to make a decision, they are closely 
trailed by decorators briefing them on each little artistic 
nuance. “I don’t want the judges leaving me without un- 
derstanding what we’re trying to do,” Rick Chapman says. 
“That’s when you miss the boat.” 

“If the judges make a mistake, you can complain to 
Max all you want,” Lee Miller adds. "It just rolls ofT his 
back." Max is Max Colwell, who has been the full-time 
manager of the parade since 1952, one of only eight paid 
employees who labor at Tournament House through the 
year, keeping the books, distributing publicity, handling 
correspondence and otherwise wrestling with the day-to- 
day chores. Several years ago a decorator and his wife 
who had been building floats for years told Colwell they 
thought the judging was fixed. Max has a wry half smile 
he reserves for such occasions, and he gave it to them 
along with the brief riposte, "Look at the very caliber of 
the judges." 

The following year this same decorator won three or 
four of the prizes. Colwell could not restrain himself from 
asking the man and his w ife if they had fixed the judges. 
He was only joking, of course. 

All this is a far cry from that first New Year’s Day cel- 
ebration in 1890 when Pasadena, looking like the set of a 
Tom Mix Western, decided to celebrate the ripening of 
the oranges. It had been only 16 years since the first 
Anglos had pre-empted that part of Rancho San Pasqual 
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which became the city. Dr. Charles F. 
Holder, an early booster, invited every- 
one to come to Sportsman Park at the 
corner of Walnut and Los Robles and 
bring as many roses and other flowers 
as possible to impress any Eastern vis- 
itors who might be wandering around. 

Next, people decorated their carriages 
with greenery and flowers for the trip 
to the park, and a kind of do-it-your- 
self carnival evolved into a parade. It 
was quite a sight in those days to see 
wealthy settlers like John B. Miller and 
E. H. Groenendyke driving their hand- 
some four-in-hands and high-stepping 
Morgans. All that is left of this custom 
are the eight matched Clydesdales that 
have pulled the City of St. Louis float 
for the past 18 years, a clever soft sell 
for Budwciscr that escapes the commer- 
cial classification. 

As Pasadena grew, so did the parade, 
and it had to move to Tournament Park, 
where there was room to stage burro 
and bicycle and wheelbarrow and even 
people races. In 1902 Coach Fielding 
Yost was barnstorming with his point-a- 
minute football team from the University 
of Michigan, so the Wolverines were in- 
vited to play at Tournament Park against 
the infant Leland Stanford Jr. University 
from Palo Alto. When the score reached 
49-0, presumably about the 49th min- 
ute, everyone lost interest and the game 
was abandoned. 

After a while there was a restless feel- 
ing that the tournament was getting bor- 
ing. D. M. Linnard, who owned the 
Maryland and Green Hotels and was 
later to make the Huntington world fa- 
mous, said no. “I'm going to put on 
the parade,” he insisted, “if I have to 
fill a wheelbarrow full of roses and push 
it down Colorado Street and hire a band 
to follow me. If we ever lose the date. 
Los Angeles will grab it, and we’ll nev- 
er get it back." Los Angeles seemed a 
long way away at the time. 

So the parade continued pretty much 
as a family affair. With the arrival of 
the new century, gas buggies began to 
appear, but they were placed in the rear 
so as not to scare the horses. A quote 
that has survived came from Joseph M. 
Hixon, a wealthy lumberman who had 


moved to Pasadena. As his wife Irene 
drove past, surrounded by her many chil- 
dren, someone asked Hixon how long 
it had taken her to decorate the car. 
“Oh, about 20 years," he replied. 

It was not until 1916 that football 
replaced chariot racing as the main at- 
traction of the afternoon. The plan 
was to match the best Eastern team 
against the best Western. Brown was 
chosen from the East because it had 
an All-America halfback named Fritz 
Pollard, the Gale Sayers of his day 
and the first black football player to 
achieve real national acclaim. Unbeaten 
Washington State represented the West. 
About all anyone except the participants 
remembers of the game is that Wash- 
ington State won, and it rained for 
the first of only three times in the his- 
tory of the event. 

Within a few' years the East-West game 
was going well enough to justify its own 
stadium. A 57,000-seat Rose Bowl, 
roughly modeled on the Yale Bowl, went 
up on some useless city parkland, shoul- 
dering aside a number of the gigantic 
boulders that filled the Arroyo Scco in 
those days. It was inaugurated with the 
USC-Pcnn State game in 1923 (Andy 
Smith declined to bring his third Won- 
der Team from Berkeley), and there fol- 
lowed one of the least memorable oc- 
casions in the bowl's history. Six years 
later, Roy Riegels, the Cal center, made 
the best-known play in the history of 
American football when he picked up a 
Georgia Tech fumble and ran 79 happy 
yards in the wrong direction before his 
teammate, Benny Lorn, dragged him out 
of the end zone to Cal's one-yard line. 
The subsequent safety from a blocked 
punt cost Cal the game 8-7, and wher- 
ever Riegels went for years afterward 
someone could be guaranteed to say, 
"Oh, you're the fellow who. . . 

In due course broadcasting turned the 
Rose Bowl into the single most prof- 
itable college football game in the U.S., 
with the highest TV rating. Although 
for the past 24 years it has consisted of 
nothing more than a postseason play- 
off between the champions of the Big 
Ten and the Pac-8, the demand for tick- 
ets would sell out the place two or three 


times over. Today it is the tail that wags 
the tournament dog. It grosses close to 
S3 million, lS'Tr of which goes to the 
Tournament Association. That helps de- 
fray most of the year-round budget of 
the tournament, a matter of some S370,- 
000. Whatever is left goes half to the 
city of Pasadena and half to a trust fund 
owned jointly by the Tournament As- 
sociation and the city. This surplus has 
paid for such permanent facilities as Vic- 
tory Park, where the floats arc on dis- 
play after the parade, and the staging 
areas where they receive their floral cos- 
metics. Through the years, according to 
Max Colwell's figures, the parade has 
brought S5.288.000 in “new money" into 
Pasadena, a most impressive figure no 
matter what it means. 

Equally important to the parade are 
the Rose Bowl tickets. The only vig- 
orish the White Suits get is the oppor- 
tunity to buy a pair of good seats. Dec- 
orators also have this privilege and often 
use the tickets to pay those anonymous 
fellows who sit hidden beneath all the 
foliage and drive the floats. Only 3,500 
seats are available to the general pub- 
lic, and these are distributed by lottery 
among the 45,000 who write in to ap- 
ply. There arc also two scats for any- 
one who is lucky enough to send in the 
idea of the theme for the parade that is 
chosen by the president. 

A sideshow to the parade itself is the 
selection of the Rose Queen and her Prin- 
cesses. The first queen was a kind of af- 
terthought, a Pasadena High School girl 
who appeared in 1905. After that the 
queen took many shapes and sizes, from 
May Sutton Bundy (1908), a local ten- 
nist of powerful dimensions who had 
played well at Wimbledon, to May Mc- 
Avoy (1923), a Hollywood maiden with 
Cupid's bow lips who played opposite 
Al Jolson in The Jazz Singer. In 1926 
there was a Miss America, Fay Lan- 
phier, but in 1930 ihe tournament re- 
verted to the original idea of a local 
schoolgirl. This year the 472 applicants 
had to be whittled down to a manage- 
able 26 finalists and then to the queen 
and six princesses by the appropriate 
committee. There is a saying among 
some of the less involved Pasadenans 
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Turtle Creek. 
There's a lot 
it doesn't have. 

Turtle Creek is a new place to live. It's in Florida, 
not far from Palm Beach and Hobe Sound, and 
unlike anything you've seen. It's sort of like 
Florida used to be. No crowds, no congestion, 
no smog, no waiting on the first tee (or any other, 
for that matter) and no chance at all of ever 
becoming really famous. No high-rises here either, 
but we do have condominium apartments and 
individual homesites. If you think you might like 
to live here and want to know more about it. 
just write or call (305) 746-7443 
in Tequesta (5). Florida 33458. 

TURTLE 

CREEK* 

Florida. Like it used to be. 

A Bliss & Laughlin Property. 


that they can always tell which of the 
seven princesses will be chosen queen. 
“The most dish-faced," they say, but 
that is unfair: the queens arc O.K. Kath- 
leen Arnett, who reigns this year, and 
also her six princesses arc of impressive 
poise and intelligence, the kind of 
straightforward, well-groomed girls any 
mother would be pleased to entrust with 
her son. 

The final, critical moment comes, of 
course, when each entry rounds media 
corner. More than one hard-boiled cli- 
ent has it written into its contract with 
the decorator that there will be a fine of 
several thousand dollars if the float fails 
to make it. The queen and princesses 
will arrive there in their own float, seat- 
ed on a bed of roses and covered by noth- 
ing more than filmy chartreuse evening 
gowns no matter what the temperature. 
Just ahead of them will be the president 
and just behind them the mayor of Pas- 
adena, each with their families in a while 
Chrysler convertible, because Chrysler 
devotes a lot of promotion to the tour- 
nament in TV commercials and other 
forms of hard, medium and soft sell. 
Eastman Kodak will have a float be- 
cause more film will be bought, exposed 
and processed for the tournament than 
any other event in the world. The pre- 
vious year’s queen will be riding on the 
float of Occidental Life Insurance, an 
unintentional reminder that in 1926 one 
of the curbside grandstands collapsed, 
killing two, injuring 2S6 and halting the 
parade for two hours. Naturally, LTD 
(Florists’ Transworld Delivery) will be 
represented, as will Knott’s Berry Farm, 
Dr Pepper, the Sunkist Growers, the Sal- 
vation Army Band and God knows how 
many cities and states and counties and 
high schools and just plain egomaniacs 
on S30.000 silver-mounted saddles. 

Round media corner they will go at 
120 cadences a minute, the bands play- 
ing continuous music with drum rolls 
and with various TV personalities — co- 
medians need not apply and Ronald Rea- 
gan has been otherwise occupied recent- 
ly-describing it for the folks at home. 
As one White Suit puts it, “If all that’s 
not enough to give you goose bumps, 
you’re not human." end 
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Wherever an unzipped letter 
goes, trouble follows. Extra 
steps in the sorting opera- 
tions. Extra stops along the 
way. Don't hold up mail serv- 
ice. Use ZIP. 




Gheat Gofy l-lofoday 

7 days/6 nights $169.50 


per person* 

Thirty six magnificent holes of Robert 
Trent Jones golf. Matchless accommo- 
dations for winter vacations. Impec- 
cable service for leisurely dining and 
pleasures after dark. Elegantly infor- 
mal. Spacious gardens and lawns. Un- 
limited activities forsuntime recreation. 
Delightful family programs available 
during traditional holidays. 

Price includes: All greens fees on both 
courses, twin bedroom with patio, all 
breakfasts and dinners, transportation 
to and from Phoenix Airport, all taxes. 
• double occupancy thru January 30, 1971 
y For Brochure, special Great Golf 
Holiday and Holiday Program 
' write: Reade Whitwell, Vice Pres. 
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Heisman Trophy or Bogart Cup? 

College football's top award might bear another name if the man it 
commemorates had had a kinder ancestor by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


D\ ihc end of each year sports fans ev- 

' erywhere know who won the Davis 
Cup, the Stanley Cup, the Curtis Cup 
and a host of other trophies. But what 
do they know about the people whose 
names are on the cups? About Dwight 
F. Davis? About Lord Stanley? About 
Margaret and Harriot Curtis? Little 
enough, in all likelihood. All of us 
learned a few weeks ago that Jim Plun- 
kett, the Stanford quarterback, had just 
won the Heisman Trophy for 1970. We 
know quite a bit about Plunkett— but 
what do we know about Heisman? Prob- 
ably about as much as the man who in 
1948, some 13 years after the trophy 
was instituted, introduced that year's se- 
lectee. Southern Methodist's fabulous 
Doak Walker as "the great Wasscrmann 
winner." 

Even the record books haven't got 
things quite straight about the man they 
list as John William Heisman. In the 
first place, he was not John William, 
but Johann Wilhelm. In the second, even 
his claim to the surname Heisman was 
questionable. His great-grandfather was 
a German baron named von Bogart 
whose willful son married a peasant girl 
from Alsace-Lorraine and was promptly 
disinherited. Rather than give up his 
bride, the stubborn son gave up his name, 
took hers (Heismann) and fled to the 
U.S., where he struck it rich in the oil- 
barrel business in Pennsylvania. Al- 
though the old baron, by then fallen on 
hard times, eventually proved willing to 
overlook the defections of a son so ob- 
viously solvent, and offered himlhecom- 
fort of his home and his name again, 
the son decided to stay where he was 
and stick to the new monicker. Thus it 
was that the son born to his son in Cleve- 
land in 1870 bore the name Heismann 
or Heisman rather than Bogart: other- 
wise everyone might be guessing at year's 
end who would win the Bogart Trophy. 

Whatever his proper surname. Johann 
Wilhelm was an avid athlete. He played 
baseball, ran track, and was one of the 
first football players to earn letters at 
two colleges. He played tackle for Brown 
for three years, then moved on to Penn 
to play tackle and end and pick up an 
LL.B. degree. 

Even after graduation, football con- 
tinued to have a greater appeal to Jo- 
hann than the law, and he went on to 
win a place in Football’s Hall of Fame 
as one of the game's most successful 
coaches and innovators. As a coach at 


eight colleges — Oberlin, Akron, Auburn, 
Clemson, Georgia Tech, Penn, Wash- 
ington & Jefferson and Rice Heisman 
had a record of 186 wins against only 
70 losses. As an innovator, he devised 
the center snap, the first legitimate score- 
board and was responsible for the ul- 
timate legalization and recognition of 
the forward pass. 

In 1895 Heisman had seen what was 
probably the first forward pass in foot- 
ball history, a last-ditch bit of inven- 
tiveness by a North Carolina punter who 
eluded onrushing Georgia tacklcrs by 
throwing, rather than kicking, the ball 
for a game-winning 70-yard touchdown. 
Heisman, already disenchanted with the 
old game's brutality — its flying wedges, 
mass formations, and bloodied players — 
saw in this gesture a whole new vision 
of football, gentled and made exquisite 
by the forward pass, and he determined 
one day to make it a basic part of the 
game. 

Long before he was able to accomplish 
this, however. Coach Heisman kept busy 
winning games the old way. By the time 
his forward pass came into general use 
Heisman was starting the third of his 
16 successful seasons at Georgia Tech. 
His 1899 Auburn team had beaten Tech 
63 0 and four years later his Clemson 
club had embarrassed the Rambling 
Wrecks 73 0. Obviously there was noth- 
ing Tech could do but hire him. and in 
1916 Hcisman's Tech team ran up the 
highest score of all time, beating Cum- 
berland College in Lebanon, Tenn., by 
a score of 222-0. 

As a coach, Johann Wilhelm had more 
than a trace of his German great-grand- 
father's aristocratic mien (a coach, he 
insisted, "should be masterful and com- 
manding, even dictatorial: he must be 
severe, arbitrary and little short of a 
czar") spiced with a generous helping 
of pure Westphalian ham. 

"No apples, no apples." he would de- 
claim at the training table. "Give my 


players raw meat. Lots of raw meat." 
Once at the college chapel services he 
rose to say, "Gentlemen, we are des- 
titute ol people. If you weigh 1 50 pounds 
or more, please come out for football." 

Each fall as the football season be- 
gan, Coach Heisman would face his re- 
cruits holding a football as Hamlet held 
Yorick's skull. "What is it?" he would 
ask rhetorically. "A prolate spheroid, 
an elongated sphere— in which the out- 
er leathern casing is drawn tightly over 
a somewhat smaller rubber tubing.” 
Then, alter a melodramatic pause, he 
would say in muted tones, "Better to 
have died as a small boy than to fum- 
ble this football." 

Hcisman’s stepson, Carlisle Cox. a re- 
tired cavalry colonel, recalled in the De- 
cember 1964 issue of Atlanta magazine 
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JOHANN WILHELM HEISMANN AS A QUAKER 


Heisman continued 

how Heisman used to pace the floor of 
his study “and talk out his problems 
aloud. ... In this room there was a chan- 
delier which hung just low enough to 
hit his bald spot. He would walk under 
that chandelier, it would clip him. he 
would cuss a little, move olT to one side 
and four minutes later he would walk 
under it and bust his head again. For 
one entire season his head never got 
well." 

Early in his career such total preoc- 
cupation with the game he loved cost 
Heisman his job and led to his becom- 
ing, in all likelihood, the first coach to 
be fired for the sake of de-emphasis. In 
1893 Heisman had been hired as ath- 
letic director of Buchtel College (now 
the University of Akron) soon after the 
Ohio Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
insisted that football be added to base- 
ball. track and debating as grounds for 
membership. Heisman succeeded so well 
in instilling the boys of Buchtel with 
the desire to win that he was fired a 
year later. "For some time." as a local 
historian put it, "there had been a grow- 
ing feeling of protest in the faculty" 
which felt the main objective of foot- 
ball "should not be to win . . . but to 
minister to the physical development of 
those engaged in this exercise." 

Before going back to his old job at 
Obcrlin, the fired athletic director de- 
cided to stay just long enough to give 
Buchtcl's faculty a contest it would re- 
member for all time: a final do-or-die 
football game between Buchtel and Ohio 
State, to be staged as part of a triple- 
header designed to lure football fans to 
the Ohio State Fair in Columbus. 

While at Oberlin. Heisman had twice 
whipped the Buckeyes 40 0 and then 
50-0. But the next year, at Buchtel. he 
had lost to Ohio State 32 18. Whatever 
his motive, Heisman convinced himself 
and his players to get off to a training 
camp at a lake just outside of Akron, 
where for two weeks they all took part 
in a rugged conditioning program. They 
needed it badly. 

As one player explained: "It was the 
fashion then for the man with the ball 
to keep on craw ling as long as he could 
with 21 men, more or less, on top of 
him. The ball was not ‘down’ so long 
as the player was in motion. The only 
effective way to stop a man crawling 
was to jump on the fellow's head and 
ram his face into the ground." 

Robert Osburne, Buchtcl's left tackle, 
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wrote in 1919: "Massed plays were in 
vogue and when 22 men came together 
after a five- or ten-yard start, in a double- 
V formation, something happened to the 
men in the front lines. ... A man could 
not be taken out unless he had received 
sufficient damage to disable him. . . . 
Broken arms, legs, noses, shoulders, ribs, 
etc. were in the inventory of the game." 

With such a fearful encounter in the 
offing Heisman enlisted a few ringers 
for his team, several of whom came from 
Oberlin. The outstanding ringer, though, 
was Heisman himself, who quarter- 
backed the squad. (Ohio State, it turned 
out, also fleshed out its ranks with a 
few outsiders. ) 

Unfortunately, the citizens of Akron 
hardly shared Hcisman's enthusiasm for 
the forthcoming struggle. The Akron 
Beacon and Republican made no mention 
of the game. Its pages were chock full 
of gossip about W. K. Vanderbilt's dif- 
ficulties with “the gay Parisiennc Nellie 
Neustedtcr" and assurances that there 
was "No danger of sewer gas in Ca- 
hoon's ice cream, as it is not manu- 
factured or stored in a basement," but 
not a word about football. 

Players from both Ohio State and 
Buchtel would have given anything for 
some of Cahoon’s ice cream as they 
played amid clouds of dust in noonday 
heat on a field surrounded by a race- 
track. At the end of the first 20-minutc 
half the score was 6-6, each team hav- 
ing scored a four-point touchdow n and 
kicked a two-point conversion. 

Years later Heisman recalled the game 
like this: "All the players of both teams 
were half dead before the first half was 
over. . . . Frank Fisher had the 'sun 
staggers' . . . and could no longer sec. 

. . . When time was up Frank found 
himself slowly improving, but was still 
unable to visualize objects dearly, and 
I was in a quandary. But just then the 
OSU captain came up and wanted to 
know if we wouldn't let him have a few 
minutes more time. He said his men 
were all used up and overcome with the 
heat, and he was afraid some players of 
cither side might get a sunstroke if we 
continued immediately. I assured him 
that was my fear exactly. . . . 

"Well, in about 10 minutes more we 
were both ready to resume hostilities. 
And then we seesawed back and forth 
another 20 minutes without cither team 
scoring. . . . One time we had the ball 
on their two-yard line, and then I had 


to make the only fumble we had all 
day." 

When the game ended the score was 
still 6 6. so it wasagreed to play a sudden- 
death overtime of a maximum of 10 min- 
utes. Ohio State worked the ball almost 
to midfield before relinquishing it. 

Recalling those closing minutes. Heis- 
man wrote: "Working mostly off-tack- 
le smashes . . . we gained seldom less 
than three yards; and in those days we 
had only to make five yards in three tri- 
als. All the time 1 was saving Fisher 
. . . because lie was still ‘seeing things,' 
though continually getting better, and 
besides I wanted to have one fresh man 
when we got down near the promised 
land." 

Less than four yards from the Buck- 
eye goal line, Heisman, that inveterate 
ham, saw both "the promised land" and 
a perfect spot for a sample of his his- 
trionics. "I deliberately stopped." lie 
says, "and made our men a little talk, 
reciting that we had been down there 
once before and that I myself had thrown 
our chance away by a rotten fumble, 
but that this time we were going over, 
if only everybody would get into this 
one play. So said they all. and l called 
for Frank to buck through their right 
tackle. 

"I got hold of the ball safely and 
stuck it squarely into his breadbasket. 
Fortunately lie cither saw or felt it— 
and got it. Then away we all went like 
mad. I think about every man on the 
team had his hands on Frank somew here, 
for that was in the days when hiking 
the runner, pushing, pulling or even 
throwing him, was the big thing in the 
game. 1 recall I had hold of him by the 
back of his jersey and was going in front 
of him. And we all went through to- 
gether, just like the water of a milldam 
when the dam goes out. With a last 
yank I tore the jersey clear off Frank’s 
back. But what did it matter since we 
were across?" 

When Hcisman’s coaching days ended 
in 1927 he moved to New York City 
and became athletic director at the 
Downtown Athletic Club. It was that 
organization, a year before his death, 
that decided to perpetuate his name, if 
not precisely his memory: in a suitable 
award to be know n as the Heisman Tro- 
phy, a trophy decorated with the figure 
of a man clutching a prolate spheroid 
as if he would rather have died as a 
small boy than now to fumble it. cno 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information of the week 


BASKETBALL -ABA: ll was Mel Daniels of the 
Indiana Pacers and Mike Male) of V irginia who 
squared oil", but it was Coach Al Bianchi and two 
of his Squires. Charlie Scott and Jim Lakinv. who 
landed in Indiinapolis Municipal Court facing 
charges of assault and battery and resisting arrest 
after a brawl that marred the Squires’ 146 128 win 
over Indiana. All's well that ends well, however. 
The Pacers were contrite enough to put up SIOO 
bail for the three Squires, and the fans— 9.300 of 
them— were intrigued enough to show up in rec- 
ord numbers for the next Scjuircs game in Hamp- 
ton. Va. two nights later. There Virginia main- 
tained its East Division lead with a 145 131 win 
over Texas. Scott scored 29 points and Eakins 22. 
Rookie Dan Issel, on a scoring and rebounding 
tear, collected 40 points and a team-record 29 re- 
bounds as Kentucky kept pace in the East w ith a 1 1 6- 
100 win over Pittsburgh. In the West benevolent 
Indiana continued to chip at Utah's lead. Rick 
Barry recorded back-to-back 4 1 -point games lor 
the Nets against Texas and Pittsburgh. 

NBA: Philadelphia's 76crs found fulfillment both 
on and in the courts last week. Hal Greer's 28 
points contributed to a 105-100 win over Detroit, 
the sixth straight for the 76crs. who also had a 
road victory over Phoenix, 133-129. and seemed 
determined to make a run at Atlantic Division 
leaders New York and Boston. While on their 
Western swing the 76ers won at home. too. A 
federal court awarded a judgment of S809.945 to 
four plaintiffs, including the 76ers. as compensation 
for being displaced from Philadelphia's Spectrum 
arena when it lost part of its roof in a 1968 wind- 
storm. The 76ers were driven to play at Con- 
vention Hall, which made them luckier than some; 
the flyers' hockey team has had to play a few of 
its "home" games as far away as Quebec. Mean- 
while. Cleveland's win-starved Cavaliers and their 
fellow expansion baby BulTalo enacted another 
scene front their re-staging of the Battle of Lake 
Eric this engagement going to the Cavaliers 1 20— 
107 -Cleveland's fourth NBA victory. Baltimore 
maintained its lead in the Central Division, and 
Milwaukee and Eos Angeles remained atop the 
Midwest and Pacific brackets. In Atlanta the Lak- 
ers' Jerry West hit for his 20,000th point. 

football Lynn Dickey of Kansas State and 
John Riggins of Kansas combined to lead the 
NORTH to a 28-7 triumph over the South in 
the annual Shrine All-Star Game at Miami. Quar- 
terback Dickey directed two scoring drives and 
was named Most Valuable Player for the North, 
which won its fifth straight to even the series al 

LONG BEACH (Calif, I STATE gained a 24-24 
tic with LOUISVILLE in the Pasadena Bowl. 


HOCKEY -The Boston Bruins and New York Rang- 
ers took the NHL'x oldest established win streaks 

into Pittsburgh and Detroit, respectively, last 
week, and both left town working on brand-new 
losing streaks. The Bruins, with a two-point edge 
over the Rangers in the East Division standings, 
kept their lead despite dropping a 4-2 decision 
to the Penguins that ended their win string at 
10, The Rangers gave up after seven straight, blow- 
ing a 7 -4 contest to the Red Wings, but the 
New Yorkers still have an 18-game home-unbeat- 
en skein. In Pittsburgh's win over the Bruins, a 
team they had not beaten in two seasons. Nick Har- 
baruk and Bryan Hcxtall scored final-period goals 
that gave the Penguins a 4-0 lead. The Ranger- 
Red Wing contest was also decided in the final pe- 
riod when the Wings trailing 4 2 poured in five 
goals. Gordie Howe scoring once and Hank Mon- 
teith twice. Chicago continued its glide toward the 
West title with a 4 2 victory in Vancouver. In St. 
Louis the Blues were lied I -I by Minnesota when 
Jean-Paul Parisc tipped in a shot by Bill Goldswor- 
thy midway through the last period of the contest. 

HORSE racing -BOLD JOEY (S32.60). who had 
never won a slakes race, charged to a four-length 
victory in the 31st running of the S66, 100 Cali- 
fornia Breeders' Champion Stakes at the opening 
of Santa Anita's winter meeting. The 2-year-old 
covered the seven furlongs in 1 :22t j. 

skiing — KARL CORDIN of Austria, hitting speeds 
of more than 70 mph. was clocked in 2:09.08 over 
the slick 3.298-meter Val d'lscre course in I ranee 
to win the downhill at the Criterium of the Eirst 
Snow. France's Bernard Orccl, second in the event 
in 1966 and 1968, was second again with a 2:09.62 
clocking. 

SWIMMING— JOHAN SCHANS and JUDITH DE 
NIJS VAN BLRKEL of The Netherlands were 
named male and female world champion marathon 
swimmers of 1970. Schans compiled 2.883.5 points 
to edge defending champion Horacio Iglcsias of 
Argentina who had 2,714. Mrs. Van Berkel ac- 
cumulated 2.675.5 points, almost twice the total of 
the second-place finisher, Stella Taylor of the U.S. 

track s fielo— JAPAN dominated the sixth Asian 
Games, capturing 74 of the I 37 gold medals at the 
event as well as 47 silvers and 23 bron/cs. Korea 
finished in second place with 18 golds as 97 Games 
records were set in the 1 1 days of competition. Jap- 
anese athletes accounted for 60 of the new murks, 
including 32 of 42 new sw imming tandurds. 

mileposts I ORFEITED: By Wittenberg Univer- 
sity. all nine football victories in an unbeaten sea- 
son after it was discovered that All-Ohio Confer- 


ence Tackle Rick Mako had not been registered 
for fall classes. Asked how Mako could have es- 
caped detection so long. Athletic Director Bill Ed- 
wards explained: “He kind of lived a double life." 
FOUND: The Stanley Cup. the Smythc Trophy 
and the Mastcrton Trophy, all of which were sto- 
len from the Hockey Hall of Fame in Toronto on 
Doc. 5; by Toronto police constable Sergeant Wal- 
ly Hark nevs; in his drivewty. 

MARRIED: Women's world record holder CHI 
CHENG, 22. to Vince Reel. 56, her American track 
coach; in Taipei. 


NAMED: By the Touchdown Club of Washington. 
D.C.. the OHIO STATE Buckeyes as the top 1970 
college football team and Coach WOODY El A YES 
as Coach of the Ye. r, 


RESIGNED: Phil Bengtson. Vince Lombardi's own 
choice to succeed him as coach and general man- 
ager of the Green Bay Packers, after three seasons, 
with a record of 10 21-1. 


SHUFFLED: Football coaching assignments at sev- 
eral universities. After 16 seasons at Dartmouth, 
during which he won four Ivy League titles out- 
right, shared three others and won the Lambert 
Trophy this sear with a 9-0 record. BOB BLACK- 
MAN leaves to replace Jim Valek as the head foot- 
ball coach at Illinois. FRAN CURCI. a former 
scrambling quarterback at the University of Mi- 
ami. returns to his alma muter from Tampa, w hich 
beat the Hurricanes tins season. BILL PETERSON 
will become coach and athletic director at Rice, 
leaving Florida State after II seasons, Tulunc lost 
JIM PITTMAN to Texas Christian but wasted lit- 
tle time in convincing BENNIE ELLENDER to 
leave Arkansas State the top small-college team — 
to come to New Orleans. BOB CASCIOLA takes 
over at ( oniieelieul. DON I VWRI Ml at V.t- 
ginia and FRITZ SHURMUR at Wyoming. 

SOLD: To Diamondhcud. a New Jersey-based hold- 
ing company, the massive Pinehurst, N.C. leisure- 
recreation complex that includes Pinehurst Country 
Club, five golf courses, tw o hotels, a racetrack and 
a stable, for 59 million. 

TRADED: Jim Maloney, whose 134-81 career rec- 
ord made him the fifth w inningest pitcher in Cin- 
cinnati Reds history, to the California Angels for 
Greg Garrett, a 22-> car-old lefthander. Maloney's 
reaction: "I've got no complaints. Just the other 
day I was figuring out what they've paid me in sal- 
ary. bonuses and World Scries checks. It would 
rattle your teeth. . . .” 

DIED: Lillian Board, 22. silver medalist in the 400- 
meter run hi the 1968 Olympics, known as the "gold- 
en girl" of British athletics; of cancer, in Munich. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



TONY ROSETTI JR. of 

Biloxi. Miss, captured 
the World All-Around 
Skcct Shooting champi- 
onship in Savannah. 
Ga., the Grand Prix of 
Europe in Wiesbaden, 
Germany and the Gold- 
en Bear Shoot in Bern, 
Switzerland. He has 
now won eight interna- 
tional titles. 



TERRY ATKINSON of 

Sacramento, a fresh- 
man swimmer from 
Rutgers University, 
won three events in a 
meet against Army, his 
first collegiate competi- 
tion. His wins included 
a I '47.0 clocking in the 
200-yard freestyle, 
which set a school rec- 
ord in the event. 



MILLER BUGLIARI, 

coach of the Pingry 
School soccer team in 
Elizabeth. N.J., this 
season led his players 
to their sixth state title 
in 1 1 years. Pingry has 
never lost a regular-sea- 
son home game, and its 
overall record under 
Coach Bugliari stands 
at 116-12-33. 



BOB HETTLER, in his 

26th season of coaching 
basketball at Amherst 
(N.Y.I Central High, 
won his 400th game 
w hen the Tigers opened 
their season with a 58- 
48 triumph over East 
Seneca. The Erie Coun- 
ty Intcrscholastic Con- 
ference coach has lost 
just 76 times. 



PAUL BAMFORD of 

Durham. N.H. is goalie 
for the Oyster River 
High School soccer 
team, which has been 
unbeaten in 66 consec- 
utive regular-season 
games. Oyster River 
won the last two state 
championships, in 
which Bamford allowed 
only one goal. 



BRUCE ALBERT, a 

cross-country runner 
for Ursinus College in 
Collcgcville. Pa., has 
won 35 consecutive 
meets, including the last 
two Middle Atlantic 
Conference events, 
both of which he ran in 
record time. His four- 
ycar record in college 
competition is 40-1. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


BOBBY 

Sirs: 

You have made, in my opinion, the only 
conceivable choice for Sportsman of the 
Year: Bobby Orr (Dec. 21). I would cer- 
tainly like to congratulate you on your ex- 
cellent article on him. Jack Olsen did a truly 
commendable job of showing the other side 
of Orr, the ofT-thc-ice side that very few peo- 
ple are aware of but which is also exem- 
plified by your award. Bobby is truly a 
unique person as well as a unique athlete 
and you have done him justice. Nice work. 

Larry Levin 

Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 

My thanks to Jack Olsen for that beau- 
tiful story. Before I read it I liked Bobby 
Orr, but it was a sort of hero worship. After 
reading the article I still like him; I also re- 
spect and admire him much more than I did 
before. In a world where too many players 
“cultivate the image of the big bad athlete,” 
it is refreshing to have this insight into the life 
of a remarkable man. 

Cheryl Maine 

Cranston, R.I. 

Sirs: 

Only one thing troubles me about your 
naming Bobby Orr 1970 Sportsman of the 
Year. Who else will you find to name for 
this honor in 1971, '72, '73, '74 . . .? 

Frederic C. Marston 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

Jack Olsen said that Bobby Orr "is the 
greatest player ever to don skates." Bah! 
Humbug! 

Tom Hoover 

Evanston, III. 

Sirs: 

Your choice for Sportsman of the Year 
was an excellent one. Not since Bill Russell 
and Bart Starr has one man dominated a 
sport as much as Bobby Orr. He has rev- 
olutionized hockey. He even has taught the 
older players new tricks and has every hock- 
ey-minded youngster patterning hinvelf 
after him. Your article revealed how kind 
and generous a man Bobby Orr is, espe- 
cially to children and adults less fortunate 
than he. The NHL has been gifted with a 
fine player and man. 

Richard Patterson 

Peabody, Mass. 

YEAR-END SENTIMENTS 

Sirs: 

After reading cover to cover the edition 
of Dec. 21, I felt you put in an extra mea- 


sure of devotion, turning out one of the 
top issues of SI. The sentiment is in step 
w ith the season. 

Edward G. Egan 

Old Greenwich, Conn. 

NEW YEAR'S HOPES 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the article on Mountaineer 
Mitch Michaud ( Upon a Peak in Delaware, 
Dec. 14). Dan Levin has done a superb job 
of capturing the joys and frustrations of all 
longtime mountain climbers and hikers. The 
therapeutic effects of the article are almost 
as refreshing as the sport itself. 

Stephen R. Fox 

Nashville 

Sirs: 

Whatever his purpose, Mitch Michaud 
exhibits a life-style that America knew be- 
fore she became entwined in electric cords 
and superhighways. Instead of climbing lofty 
peaks we shuffle through trash-laden streets. 
The only way out of this quagmire is to 
grab a sack and fill it with hopes of a clean- 
er tomorrow. Bravo! To Dan Levin and SI, 
and to Mitch Michaud. You really got down 
to earth. 

Lawrence B Jobson 

Silver Spring, Md. 

NOTRE DAME 1970 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Harper's I Noire Dame: Oar 
First Great Catholic University? May 1967) 
and NBC's First Tuesday (Dec. 1 ), millions 
of people have been informed of the chang- 
es at Notre Dame. Your article ( The Green- 
ing of the Fighting Irish, Dec. 14), however, 
docs more to show the role of the Notre 
Dame athletic tradition as an integral part 
of the change in the university than any 
other. I believe that this tradition is the key- 
stone from which much of the greatness of 
the school is derived and the focal point of 
its continual quest for excellence. 

Richard H. Woods 

Lavalleltc, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Jerry Kirshenbaum on 
a fine article. Notre Dame has received a 
great deal of publicity about its football tra- 
dition, but sometimes the academic side of 
this excellent institution is overlooked. Mr. 
Kirshenbaum seems to have captured the 
true atmosphere that exists here on campus 
and discovered the "something special” that 
makes the spirit of Notre Dame unique. 

Gene Baste do 
Mike Janko 
Dan Schultz 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sirs: 

Jerry Kirshenbaum's article is not only 
accurate and thoughtful, it is cause for all 
Notre Dame men to stand tall with the 
school that educated them and introduced 
them to the value of the human spirit. On 
a campus that was once famous for pa- 
rochial thought, freedom of thought now 
prevails. I know, because I witnessed the 
change. 

I can't tell you how gratified I am to see 
you humanize and extol a great athletic in- 
stitution. I would add just one other thing — 
Beat Texas! 

Richard Kalamaya 

Boulder, Colo. 

Sirs: 

When they referred to their university as 
the Catholic Harvard, we arc sure that No- 
tre Dame supporters were overlooking the 
oldest and most prestigious Catholic uni- 
versity in the country. We would like to re- 
mind the Fighting Leprechauns that they 
have always been regarded as the George- 
town of the West. 

Roger Ore 
Steve Ward 
Bill McGonjgle 
Burt Dickey 

Georgetown University 
Washington 

MOTORCYCLISTS 

Sirs: 

I would like to extend a congratulatory 
hand to Melvin Maddocks for one of the 
best-written articles I've read in a long time 
(Just Another Face in a Rearview Mirror, 
Nov. 16). As interesting as Colin Newell 
and the sport of motorcycling are, Mr. Mad- 
docks' superb use of the English language 
made them seem even more so. This is the 
first time I have seen any of his work in SI, 
but 1 look forward to more Melvin Mad- 
docks bylines in the future. 

Rick Hussa 

Lyons, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Melvin Maddocks asked. "Why would 
any average man, any sensible man, ride a 
motorcycle twice?" I am a family man with 
five children and five grandchildren. May- 
be I'm hooked, but to me cycling is living. 
My two-wheeler provides both serenity and 
exhilaration. Even riding to work on a Mon- 
day morning is an invigorating cxpeiience 
that prepares me for the day. And after a 
pressure-packed day in the office, nothing 
surpasses the relaxation of a half-hour ride 
in the open spaces with the evening breezes 
in my face and the wonders of nature at 
my feet. Or I can take a challenging ride 
continued 
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You are invited to audition FREE for 10 days 


THE OPULENT ERA 

. . . first volume in an extraordinary culture 
program combining great music, art and text: THE STORY OF GREAT MUSIC. 



NO COST, NO OBLIGATION 

When you subscribe to the series, we will send you The 
Opulent Era on approval. Enjoy the four LP stereo records 
and the books on your own for 10 days. Then, if you de- 
cide not to keep them, simply return them without cost or 
obligation. If you choose to make them a permanent part 
of your home's cultural library, we will bill you for just 
$14.95, plus a small charge for shipping and handling. At 
the same time, we will confirm your reservation for future 
volumes in The Story of Great Music. The records and 
books will arrive at approximately two-month intervals 
on the same 10-day free audition basis. You may with- 
draw from the series at any time. 

A REWARDING CULTURAL ADVENTURE 

As succeeding volumes in The Story of Great Music ar- 
rive, new vistas of deep and lasting enjoyment will open 
to you and your family. Volumes to come: The Baroque 
Era . . . with such musical giants as Handel, Bach, Purcell, 
Vivaldi, Couperin. The Romantic Era ... Berlioz, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn. The Age of Elegance . . . from "Papa" Haydn 
to Mozart. The Age of Revolution . . . from Beethoven to 
Rossini. The Twentieth Century... Stravinsky, Bartok, 
Prokofiev, Shostakovich, Schoenberg, Gershwin. Begin 
this rewarding adventure today by mailing the coupon on 
the right. If the coupon is missing, simply write to: 
OPULENT, Time-Life Records, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, 111 . 60611. We'll do the rest. 


T he Editors of Time-Life Records, in cooperation with 
the producers of Angel Records, invite you to enjoy a 
profound musical experience: The Opulent Era, introduc- 
tory volume in an exceptional series. The Story of Great 
Music. Outstanding works of seven musical giants are 
presented to you on four 12" LP stereo records, as you take 
this brillant sound, word and picture journey through the 
late 19th century. 

LA BELLE EPOQUE 

This was an era which for the most part was filled with 
artistic serenity and graceful aristocratic ladies in gowns 
of taffeta and tulle. People strolled through international 
exhibitions of science and industry; drove in elegant 
coaches through the Bois in Paris or around the Ring- 
strasse in Vienna; or took the waters at Baden-Baden— 
always surrounded by the audible evidence of music. The 
music composed between 1850 and 1900 included works 
that have long held a place among the most familiar and 
popular compositions in the repertories of orchestras and 
opera houses. Wagner gave a totally new dimension to 
opera by creating the "music drama"; Tchaikovsky's bal- 
lets and symphonies pour out seemingly inexhaustible 
melodies; the mighty sonorities of a symphony by Brahms 
express emotions mastered and carefully directed. 

From Wagner, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky to Johann 
Strauss, Offenbach, Bruckner and Saint-Saens, The 
Opulent Era comes brilliantly alive in the interpretations 
of such organizations as The Philharmonia Orchestra, 
The Sadler's Wells Orchestra and The Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra and artists like Birgit Nilsson, Hans 
Hotter and Michael Rabin... conductors like Otto Klemp- 
erer, Carlo Maria Giulini and Herbert von Karajan. Your 
understanding of the music is enriched by the sumptu- 
ous, yet lively, 60-page companion book, profusely illus- 
trated with the work of Degas, Renoir and Manet, plus a 
useful Listener's Guide to the music. A 5,000-word intro- 
duction to the series and a brilliant essay on "The Art— 
and Pleasure— of Listening" by the distinguished critic 
and scholar, Jacques Barzun, are also included with the 
first volume. 

FREE PRIVILEGE COUPON 

| TO: TIME-LIFE RECORDS 9998*27 

■ Time & Lite Bldg , Chicago. Ill 60611 

I Please send me the exciting and colorful The Oputenl Era"' album 
I for 10 days' free audition and enroll me as a subscriber to the series. 

I Alter 10 days I may return the lour records and illustrated book with- 
I out obligation If I decide to keep them. I will pay S14 95* (plus 
■ postage and handling) Other albums and books from "The Story of 
I Great Music" will be sent to me at two-month intervals at the same 
I price I am under no obligation to purchase any minimum number 
I and may cancel my tree-examination privilege at any time 


MR. /MRS /MISS (Please print plainly) 




City Suit Zip 


j Signature 

'In Canada, add $1 00 
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over an obstacle course with turns, jumps 
and hill climbs. And friendships— ah, there 
is the real reason this cycling grandfather 
leaves his expensive, air-conditioned, two- 
ton, complex monster in the garage while 
two-wheeling here, there and everywhere. 

Fri d W. Mi VI R 

Ellinwood, Kans. 

Sirs: 

I would like to take you to task on just 
one part of the article: Maddocks’ state- 
ment that motocross races “arc all the fash- 
ion now." In some European countries it is 
not unusual to have spectator attendance 
numbering more than 100,000 at these 
events. In Belgium motocross is the most 
popular sport. In France whole townships 
devote an entire weekend to hosting the trav- 
eling band of international riders during 
their annual motocross promotion. 

This particular branch of motorcycling, 
which is also the most spectacular and the 
most punishing (although, per capita, rel- 
atively safe), was established in the U.S. 
within the last three or four years. It is grow- 
ing in popularity as each week goes by, 
pumped up by periodic visits of European 
factory riders. These men are the acknowl- 
edged masters — but the home riders arc 
catching on quite rapidly. Motocross will 
not be a passing fancy but an accepted and 
respectable sport for many years to come. 
Mike Jackson 
General Manager 
Norton-A.J.S. Motorcycles 
Norton Villiers Corporation 
Long Beach, Calif. 

THE BUFFALO'S LAST STAND (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

1 was impressed with the perspective of 
Bi I Gilbert's article. The Great Buffalo Hum? 
Shoot? Slaughter? (Nov. 23). However, you 
may wish to know that in 1897, when the 
“very last of the truly wild buffalo . . . 
were killed," there were wild bison present 
in Yellowstone National Park and in Can- 
ada. Wild bison of the mountain or wood 
bison subspecies survived in both areas to 
interbreed w ith plains bison introduced from 
captive herds. Both areas have truly wild 
bison but only Canada has a remnant of 
the pure wood bison strain. 

In 1890 there were several bison herds 
larger than the 150 head owned by Buffalo 
Jones. There were probably 200 to 400 in 
Yellow stone: the Pablo-Allard herd of Mon- 
tana was presumably larger, since it num- 
bered about 300 head in 1896; and the 
records indicate that the wild bison of 
Canada numbered in the hundreds. 

According to M. S. Garretson (American 
Bison, 1938, New York Zoological Society), 
Buffalo Jones was only one of at least five 
men who captured wild plains bison calves 
and started captive herds. Of these, he was 


a latecomer to the scene. Certainly he con- 
tributed to the perpetuation of the species, 
but only as one among others in terms of 
total effect. 

Nonetheless, congratulations to Mr. Gil- 
bert for including a large amount of real in- 
formation in his article, rather than tho 
myths that arc so often repeated. 

Mary Meagher 
Research Biologist 
National Park Service 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 

Sirs: 

I wish to point out that the last of the 
truly wild buffalo arc still roaming about 
in Canada. A herd of several thousand an- 
imals is presently inhabiting Wood Buffalo 
National Park in the province of Alberta 
and in the Northwest Territories. Happily, 
this park, with an area of 17,300 square 
miles, is far from general civilization; there- 
fore the buffalo can remain wild in an area 
not bound by barbed w ire. 

Ron Nelson 

Grande Prairie, Alberta 
Sirs: 

If the people who were so anxious to 
shoot the excess buffalo at Arizona's Ray- 
mond Ranch want a real thrill, I recom- 
mend an experience I tried, quite unwittingly, 
seven years ago in Oklahoma. While tour- 
ing the countryside with friends, I noted a 
herd of buffalo a quarter mile off the side 
of the road. Ignoring beware of danger- 
ous Buffalo signs, we stalked a smaller por- 
tion of the herd. My friends soon succumbed 
to the Sonny Liston-type stares of the bulls, 
but I continued. I chased five of them 100 
yards or so into the main herd and sat down 
(thinking myself accepted) and started 
counting them, reaching 57 before I heard 
and felt something like an express train ap- 
proaching. Looking up, I beheld a bull buf- 
falo in full charge at me. Gale Sayers has 
never made a run as spectacular as mine 
that day. I faked left and went right. It 
worked once, twice, three times, until I no- 
ticed that I was being turned back toward 
the rest of the herd. Finally, and luckily, 
the bull came to a halt and stood watching 
me. Our eyes met, and I sensed such pride 
on his part that he had repulsed me from 
his domain that I knew that it was not out 
of frustration that he had stopped. 

Maybe this was the last victory the buf- 
falo will win over us. Maybe, if the "hunt- 
ers" of Raymond Ranch could sense the 
boldness and beauty of a buffalo from three 
feet away, they'd learn another, more mean- 
ingful lesson — as I did. 

Michael B. Jones 

New York City 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Tareyton is better. 
Charcoal is why. 
Tareyton is better. 
Charcoal is why. 
Tareyton is better. 
Charcoal is why. 


"That's why us Tareyton 
smokers would rather 
tight than switch? 
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Tareyton’s activated charcoal delivers a better taste. A taste no plain white filter can match. 




If you think this world, this time, suffers from a bad case of conformity, 
try a quick trip to your Ford Dealer's. Where something distinctive lives. 
Because there is no such thing as a flock of Thunderbirds. And the 71 Bird is the 
most individual yet. With standard features that make it unique, like power 
front disc brakes, Select Shift Cruise-O-Matic Transmission. AM radio, 
power steering, power ventilation, more. With Thunderbird options like steel-belted 
Michelin tires; power-operated Sunroof; Tilt Steering Wheel; Rear Window 
Electric Defrost; Automatic Fingertip Speed Control; computerized Sure-Track 
brake control system. Individuality is alive and well, and ready to fly. 

You’ll find It at your Ford Dealer's. Now. 


THUNDERBIRD 


